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YOURE CONNECTED! 


SMILING, the installer takes 
his leave. He’s been cour- 
teous, careful, quick. He 
seemed to know just where 
the telephone should go. 
Just how to place it so that 
nothing should be marred. 
And now—‘‘You’re 
connected!” 

A few days ago, having 
a telephone in this house 
was only an idea. Now it 
has become a reality. To- 
night Mother can visit 
with her friends, talk to 
relatives miles away, call 
the doctor if needed. 

A new neighbor has been 
linked with the millions of 
other telephone equipped 
homes that make America 
one neighborhood. An- 
other household has dis- 
covered the security and 
convenience brought by 
the Bell System’s unified 
service of communication. 


Those who already have telephone 
service can save many steps each 
day—through the house, up and 
down stairs—by having extensions 
placed in those rooms which are 
most frequently used. Greater 
convenience, greater privacy, at 
small extra cost. Installations are 
quickly made. Just call the Busi- 
ness Office of your Bell Telephone 
Company. 
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FRANK NORRIS'S LITERARY REPUTATION 


PAUL H. BIXLER 
Le Roy, Michigan 


I 


N 1898 the outlook for American literature was little different 

from what it had been for a generation. Popular prejudice against 
a sense of reality in fiction ruled the literary world behind walls that 
seemed impregnable. At that time Williami Dean Howells was still 
fighting for his favorite variety of realism, “the impartial fidelity of 
the photograph,” and was but little nearer acceptance by the body 
of American critics and readers than at his beginning twelve years 
before. His own novels were considered by many uninteresting. 
His sponsorship of Hamlin Garland and of Stephen Crane seemed 
a lost battle; when The Red Badge of Courage became successful, he 
disclaimed it for lack of the realistic faith.’ 

Entered Frank Norris, last and most powerful of Howells’s 
protégés. His reception, in spite of his sponsor’s aid, was cold. Yet 
in little more than two years after his second novel had burst upon 
the critics like a sudden drenching out of the West, they were revers- 
ing themselves and saying in print that here was a young man who 
might some day write the mythical Great American Novel. What 
Howells’s calculated criticism had been powerless to do, Norris’s 
wild, crushing vitality easily accomplished. After McTeague and 
A Man’s Woman? had come The Octopus; with this third attack, 
the adamantine walls of cloistered criticism were battered off their 
foundation. It remained for The Pit to push them inward on the 
inhabitants. 


II 


In spite of the limitations of Howells’s literary creed, it would be 
difficult in the history of American literature to find a critic who had 
a better eye for the important writers of his own day. In the case of 
Norris, his alertness was extraordinary; although Moran of the Lady 


*“Frank Norris,” The North American Review, CLXXV, 770-771 (Oct., 1902). 

?I omit Moran of the Lady Letty and Blix from discussion; the first was ignored, and 
the other was, as The Chautauquan for December, 1899 (XXX, 329) so properly remarked, 
“an hour’s excellent entertainment.” 
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Letty was a sea romance, written for newspaper serialization, he saw 
enough quality in it to give Norris immediate critical attention. 
Superficially, the novel might have been written by any one of a 
number of young men who had respectfully studied their Stevenson 
and their Kipling; carefully read, it exhibited some of the power of 
movement and of the emphasis on detail which were to become 
Norris’s characteristics. 

Upon the appearance of Moran in book form, Howells compared 
it in Literature*™* to minute advantage with another first novel, Will 
Payne’s The Money Captain. He spoke of his excitement over por- 
tions of the book, though he hastily added, “I do not consider my 
own gasps criticism.” The story was clever, he believed, and most 


of the characters real. Other reviews of the novel in the major 
periodicals of the day numbered a mere four; each of them, anony- 
mous, was but little more than a bare notice.® 

That Howells’s attention was an inspiration to the young novelist 
we cannot doubt. Charles Norris has recounted in a foreword to 
Frank Norris of “The Wave” (San Francisco, 1931) some of the 
hindrances put in the way of his brother’s choice of a profession. 


Though his mother could vaguely appreciate something of the 
youthful author’s ambitions, his father was early incensed over what 
he believed to be a case of wasted young manhood. Frank, perhaps 
narrowly, missed a career in the elder Norris's wholesale jewelry 
business. Later when he attended the University of California, there 
was no one in either the French or English departments to reflect 
his interest in literature. It was in the single and final college year 
at Harvard that he found in Professor L. E. Gates someone sympa- 
thetic to his literary growing pains. It was to Gates that he dedicated 
McTeague, a good portion of which was written under that teacher’s 
kindly guidance. 

With the appearance of this second novel (McTeague was writ- 
ten before, but published six months after, Moran) Howells’s crit- 
icism began to take on a greater importance than simple encourage- 


577-578 (Dec. 17, 1898). 

* Public Opinion, XXV, 473 (Oct. 18, 1898). 

The Literary World, XX1X, 404 (Nov. 26, 1898). 
Munsey’s Magazine, XX, 653 (Jan., 1899). 

The Independent, L, 1129 (Oct. 20, 1898). 
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ment. In the columns of Literature for March 24, 1899*° he was so 
incautious in joy over his most recent discovery as to exclaim: “The 
time may come at last when we are to invade and control Europe 
in literature. I do not say that it has come, but if it has we may 
have to employ European means and methods.” The last is a ref- 
erence to the obvious influence of Zola, whom Howells did not 
admire so much as he did the Russian and Spanish realists of the 
period. McTeague was “altogether a remarkable book.” Its weak- 
nesses were “the insistence on the love-making of those silly elders,” 
“the anti-climax ... in the alkali desert,” and a lack of beauty. 
The last was important; the novel was “a little inhuman . . . dis- 
tinctly not for the walls of living rooms, where the ladies of the 
family sit and the children go in and out.” 

In a letter to Howells, Norris expressed his pleasure over the re- 
view and added that “it has encouraged me more than anything that 
has ever been said of my work.”’* Concerning the imperfections 
noted, he showed himself even more confused than his champion: 


I believe too, you were quite right in saying that it was not the whole 
truth, and that the novel that is true to life cannot afford to avoid the 
finer things. I agree in every one of your criticisms always excepting the 
anti-climax, the “death in the desert” business. I am sure that it has its 
place. 


One other critic besides Howells was enthusiastic. John D. Barry, 
New York correspondent for The Literary World, devoted two col- 
umns of one of his bi-weekly letters to McTeague. In his judgment 
the novel placed Norris in the front rank of American writers, “be- 
side Mary Wilkins and Howells, and Stephen Crane.”* This was 
too much for Barry’s Boston editors, who were astonished, not to say 
mortified, over his opinion. Two weeks later in a leading article 
they rebuked him with a withering blast, the burden of which was 
that “Mr. Norris has written pages for which there is absolutely no 
excuse, and his needless sins against good taste and delicacy are fatal 
spots upon his work.”® 


** N.s. 1, 241-242. 
* Mildred Howells, Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (Garden City, 1928), II, 102. 
“The Literary World, XXX, 88 (March 18, 1899). 

* Ibid., XXX, 99 (April 1, 1899). 
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The fiercest denunciation came from a lady named Nancy Hus- 
ton Banks. Some of her words are worth recording: 


The passing of morbid realism has never been quite so complete as the 
healthy-minded hoped it would be, when it was swept out of sight five or 
six years ago by the sudden on-rush of ideality and romance which arose 
like a fresh, sweet wind to clear the literary atmosphere. In this resistless 
new movement toward light and hope and peace, these black books were 
cast aside and forgotten, and there was fair hope for a time that the cel- 
ebration of the painful and unclean had passed from fiction forever. 


It was her deep regret that “now just as hope approached security,” 
McTeague and another realistic novel® had appeared, “surpassing 
almost all examples of realism in modern story writing, and rival- 
ing the utmost efforts of the ancients in this peculiar respect.” With 
two minor exceptions,’ other reviews exhibited much the same atti- 
tude, though toned down and in some cases accompanied by an 
obscure impression of the author’s force.'® 


* The Bookman, IX, 356, (June, 1899). 

*The Maternity of Hariott Wicken, by Mrs. Henry Dudeny. Both novels, reviewed 
together, were deemed bad, but of the two McTeague was the worse. 

*In the column by “The Lounger,” The Critic, XXXIV, 388 (May, 1899), appears a 
single paragraph of favorable criticism. A characteristic sentence: “It is a realistic story, 
horribly realistic, but it is never coarse; it is also a strong story.” 

The Literary Era, V1, 178 (June, 1899), contained another favorable paragraph review. 
After mentioning Howells’s praise of Moran of the Lady Letty, the critic says of McTeague: 
“The story is harsh, even brutal at times, owing to its environment; but never perhaps has 
the curse of money been more overwhelmingly presented by an American writer.” 

“The Book Buyer, XVIII, 224 (April, 1899). After recounting the details of Mc- 
Teague’s daily life, the critic says: “Who is there that will not vanish, if possible, under the 
provocation of a snore? Who is so strong as not to be willing to flee from the dentist?” 

The Independent, LI, 968 (April 6, 1899): “It [McTeague] has no moral, esthetical or 
artistic reason for being.” 

The New York Times (March 11, 1899): “It is not wise to condemn a method strong 
enough to produce this result, but it seems to us to be a method that must be regarded as a 
preparation for art, and not as art itself.” 

The Outlook, LXI, 646 (March 18, 1899); “It is a misfortune that he should have de- 
voted so much skill and virility to a description of a life . . . so repulsive in its habit and 
quality.” 

Public Opinion, XXVI, 347 (March 16, 1899): “ . . . we must express regret that he 
should have followed the fashion set by so many of our younger writers in searching out 
the degraded side of humanity.” 

Review of Reviews, XIX, 749 (June, 1899): “It is about the most unpleasant American 
story that anybody has ever ventured to write.” 

Charles Howard Shinn in “Literature of the Pacific Coast,” The Forum, XXVIII, 256 
(Oct., 1899): “To many of us [critics on the West Coast] ‘McTeague’ seems to hold nothing 
equal to the best episodes of ‘Moran of the Lady Letty’.” 

The Land of Sunshine, X1, 117 (July, 1899). The reviewer for this West Coast period- 
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There followed almost immediately the least of Norris’s longer 
works. In another six months appeared Blix, and in another six 
A Man’s Woman; Norris was racing his creative faculty as though 
in premonition of his death, to come three years later. Another pair 
of novels—written only a short time apart by the same author, yet 
separated by so great a difference in subject matter, style, and tech- 
nique—it would be difficult to find. The first is an autobiographical 
novelette, a love story considerably different from the rest of his 
novels; somewhat clever but without importance, it may be ex- 
plained by reference to his short pieces dane some years earlier for 
The San Francisco Wave. Except for one review, the book was gen- 
erally ignored by the critics.’’ In the columns of Literature, which, 


though it had lost Howells and was no longer published in the 
United States, still owned a number of American readers, appeared 
an article exposing the vain shams of Condy Rivers, the hero. Rivers, 
who is an undisguised representation of the youthful Norris, sup- 
posedly compounds his fictions out of life; yet as the critic points 
out, the real Norris has used incidents bewhiskered with age.’* 


ical calls McTeague both a “hideous story” and “a fine and powerful piece of work” and 
ranks it considerably below two other novels: The Procession of Life, by Horace Annesley 
Vachell, and 4 Soul in Bronze, by Constance Stoddard Du Bois. 
™ There were five other short notices, four of them favorable: 

The Chautauguan, XXX, 329 (Dec., 1899). 

The Independent, LI, 2830 (Oct. 19, 1899). 

Public Opinion, XXVII, 538 (Oct. 26, 1899). 

The Land of Sunshine, XI, 353 (Nov., 1899). 

A. S. van Westrum in The Book Buyer, XIX, 298 (Nov., 1899), reported unfavorably 

on the novel. 

” Literature, V, 449-450 (Nov. 17, 1899). The critic notes that Rivers supposedly “goes 
direct to nature for both essentials and details” of his writing. Yet Rivers “becomes ac- 
quainted with a certain Captain Jack, who appears to be an incarnate Sunday Supplement” 
and who leads the youthful author off on a tale of whiskey sunk in the mud of the Missis- 
sippi River, a story appearing “with a wealth of detail in a New York Sunday paper a 
couple of years ago.” 

There is also Captain Jack’s wife, whose conversations are arranged in alphabetical order, 
because she has bought an encyclopedia on the instalment plan and can read only as far as 
the most recently delivered book of the set. This joke, according to the critic, “was at least 
contemporary with the jackal, jellyfish, jabberwock, and all the other creatures with names 
beginning in ‘J’.” 

Further, there is the telegram (“All is discovered. Fly at once.”) sent to a man whom 
Blix and Rivers wish to get out of the way. The critic continues: “When last the writer 
saw this anecdote it was credited to Dr. Conan Doyle, and was rather better than in its 
present form, for the author of ‘Sherlock Holmes’ had addressed the telegram to the most 
stainless bishop of his acquaintance, who promptly passed off the map. 

“But the intention is not to prove that Mr. Norris plagiarized. To use such material as 
has been referred to is quite defensible, but why did he not let his hero do the same? There 
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Perhaps no other novel caused Norris so much labor as 4 Man’s 
Woman. It became popular,’* possibly because of the wide-spread 
interest in arctic exploration at the turn of the century. On the sur- 
face, the novel offered Norris unusual possibilities for his romantic- 
realistic talents. It fails to come off, however. It is never quite real, 
though the Zola influence is nowhere else more obvious. In spite of 
its popular reception, the contemporary reviews were not so many as 
in the case of McTeague, and for the most part the more detailed 
and careful the criticism, the more heartily it condemned the book." 
Howells was silent, as he had also been in the case of Blix. But at 
least in one quarter his leaven had belatedly begun to work. In a 
general view of Norris after the appearance of this fourth novel as 
a newspaper serial, Frederic Tabor Cooper’® respectfully referred to 
both of the elder critic’s estimates in Literature. Cooper accepted 
his “discovery” to the full and believed that 4 Man’s Woman sur- 
passed anything of Norris yet published. 

Thus was the way fumblingly prepared for The Octopus. 
Howells’s valiant sponsorship and the natural erosion of Norris’s 
previous publication had perhaps less to do with the success of this 
first volume in the Trilogy of the Wheat than the qualities of the 
book itself. The sweep of the novel was dazzling, more tremendous 
than anything since Mody Dick;*® for contrast and relief Norris had 
introduced a mystic, Vanamee, a feat of which few had believed 
him capable; and the sexual symbolism, a naturalistic element, 
caused no uproar, for it dealt principally with what most Americans 


are many excellent writers who have large scrap-books and use them freely, and the opinion 
is growing that when ‘the Great American Novel’ is finally written it will be in collaboration 
with Mr. Romeike. Mr. Norris evidently believes so, although he does not allow Rivers to 
believe anything of the kind.” 

* In two paper editions, it will be noted, the novel sold 38,698 copies. 

“The New York Times for Feb. 10, 1900, was antagonized by what it termed “Mr. 
Norris’s Ultra Realism”; and The Book Buyer for April, 1900 (XX, 237), described the 
novel as “melodrama, Sardou at his worst.” Other unfavorable reviews were in The Out- 
look, LXIV, 486 (March 3, 1900) and The Overland Monthly, XXXV, 476 (May, 1900). 

Favorable reviews appeared in The Independent, LIl, 611 (March 8, 1900); Public 
Opinion, XXVIII, 281 (March 1, 1900); The Critic, XXXVI, 352 (April, 1900); The Land 
of Sunshine, XII, 385 (May, 1900). 

™ The Bookman, X, 234-238 (Nov., 1899). 

In The North American Review, CLXXV, 769-778 (Oct., 1902), Howells noted the 
epic quality and the breadth of Norris’s work. Of The Octopus, which he thought Norris's 
best novel, he wrote: “It will not be suggesting too much for the story to say, that there is 
a kind of Homeric largeness in the play of the passions moving it.” 
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fondly knew as Mother Earth. The first trade printing sold beyond 
33,000, a number indicating a considerable popularity, though not 
sufficient to restrain Howells a year and a half later from charging 
that Norris had not been sufficiently appreciated.’* Criticism was 
highly favorable; according to Howells, the novel was “a great book, 
simple, sombre, large and of a final authority as the record of a 
tragical passage of American, of human events” ;'® and A. S. van 
Westrum thought that it fixed “his place in American literature as 
the most promising of its coming novelists.”’® In the chorus of 
good opinion*® there was only one dissenting voice. The Atlantic 
Monthly, which a year later was to accept The Pit as an indictment 
of American finance, believed that “certain racial prescriptions of 
taste and style” had been deplorably ignored.*" 


Ill 


Many critics today profess to see in The Octopus scattered evi- 
dence of a falling away from the naturalistic ideal which Norris 
had set himself out of Zola. Whether or not this idea is true, the 
author had clearly over-written his material, he had inserted a melo- 
dramatic anticlimax, and he had flinched from drawing the strong 
but obvious conclusion which he had certainly prepared for. In 
spite of these imperfections the novel, read today, has power. 

Few critics would say as much for The Pit, which had consider- 
ably the greater fame. Its realism seems thin** although most of the 
great public which took the book to its bosom believed it “the hor- 


rible truth.” Norris’s and Howells’s popular triumph was, after all, 
a little shabby. 


Ibid. 

* «The Editor's Easy Chair,” Harper's Magazine, CIll, 824 (Oct., 1901). 

* The Book Buyer, XXII, 326 (May, 1901). 

*See The Overland Monthly, XXXVII, 1050-1051 (May, 1901); The Bookman, XIIl, 
245-247 (May, 1901); The Arena, XXVII, 547-554 (May, 1902); The Chautauquan, 
XXXIII, 539 (Aug., 1901); Munsey’s Magazine, XXV, 760 (Aug., 1901); The World’s 
Work, Il, 782 (May, 1901); The Current Encyclopedia, 1, 267 (Sept. 15, 1901); The Land 
of Sunshine, XV, 58 (July, 1901). 

The Independent, LIN], 1139 (May 16, 1901), The Outlook, LXVII, 923 (April 20, 
1901), and The Dial, XXXI, 136 (Sept., 1901), were somewhat cool toward the novel, 
though hardly antagonistic. 

™ The Atlantic Monthly, LXXXIX, 709 (May, 1901). 

* An interesting note on this point is to be found in Floyd Dell's “Chicago in Fiction,” 
The Bookman, XXXVIII, 270-274 (Nov., 1913). 
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Something of the manner in which The Pit was written may be 
gathered from a story told about the author at the time the book was 
published. Norris’s knowledge of the stock market was not inti- 
mate; during the composition of his last novel, he occasionally con- 
sulted Edwin Lefevre, author of Wall Street Stories, in order to have 
explained to him the inner secrets of “corners” and other speculative 
phenomena of the times. One evening Lefevre attempted the de- 
scription of a panic, painting for his friend’s benefit the riotous 
scene of crashing fortunes and of ruined financiers on the floor of 
the Exchange. Presently he selected one broker in particular and 
followed him, till finally crushed, the man stumbled blindly out into 
a corridor. The incident continues: 


So far, Mr. Lefevre had told only what he had seen, all too often with his 
own eyes. But at this point, carried away by his own story, he yielded to 
the temptation to fake a dramatic conclusion, and he told how the man 
was still striding restlessly, aimlessly along the corridor, when the elevator 
shot past and someone shouted “Down!” and the ruined man, his mind 
still bent on the falling market, continued his nervous striding, gesticulat- 
ing fiercely and repeating audibly, “Down! down! down!” “There you 
are!” interrupted Mr. Norris, springing up excitedly; “there you are! 
That is one of those things no novelist could invent!” “And yet,” adds 
Mr. Lefevre in telling the story, “it was the one bit of fake in my whole 
description.”*4 


The record of The Pit was phenomenal. During the months of 
January and February, 1903, it was the best-selling novel in the 
United States. The first trade printings sold within a few of 95,000 
copies, three times the figure for The Octopus, which had itself 
been accounted a successful novel. In May, 1904, libraries showed 
more demands for it than for any other book of recent publication. 
For the cheaper reprint that followed in 1906 the sales figure reads 
more than 87,000."* 

* The Bookman, XV, 441 (Jan., 1903). Norris was completely confused in his theories 
about his art. It is interesting to compare this story with the criticism of Blix in Literature, 
V, 449-450 (Nov. 17, 1899), already noted, and then to examine his profession of artistic 
faith in The Responsibilities of the Novelist. 

*It is probable that some of the popular interest in The Pit was allied to interest in the 
work of the muckrakers. At the moment of Norris’s death in October, 1902, there was 
appearing in the current number of McClure’s Magazine the first article by Lincoln Steffens 


concerned with what was later to be titled The Shame of the Cities. More than half the 
sales of The Pit came after 1906, when the appearance of Upton Sinclair's The Jungle stirred 
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A play was made of the story with Wilton Lackaye, previously 
the heavy-jowled Svengali in Trilby, playing the réle of Curtis Jad- 
win. Audiences nightly gasped at the pit scene in which more than 
a hundred supers ranted and rushed about the stage simulating 
financial frenzy. The piece was so trashy that a reviewer remarked: 
“If Frank Norris were to see this work of his presented on the 
But the play continued 


stage, assuredly his ghost would walk.”*° 
popularly successful. 

Most of the book reviewers fell over themselves in praise. Three 
critics dared to note the hurried writing,”® a fourth thought the sub- 
ject improper,”’ and a fifth believed the novel a retrogression from 
The Octopus.*® But in nine other reviews appreciation ran all the 
way from the simple belief that The Pit was Norris’s last and best 
novel to fatuousness.”® The criticism in general seems misleading, 


Theodore Roosevelt to use the term “muck-raking” for the first time. Many who read The 
Pit about that time still think of it in that category. Norris would probably not have under- 
stood the term as applied to his work, nor could he have been wholly pleased with it. 

* The Theatre Magazine, IV, 57 (Jan., 1904). 

* The Dial, XXXIV, 242 (April 1, 1903) and Harper's Weekly, XLVII, 433 (March 14, 
1903) flatly noted this weakness. The New York Times (Jan. 31, 1903) said: “Nature made 
Mr. Norris a marvelously accurate observer of the life around him, and to this gift added the 
creative imagination, but she did not endow him with an instinctive knowledge that the 
right word is worth a long search, and he had not discovered it for himself.” 

* The Independent, LV, 331 (Feb. 5, 1903): “ . . . the final impression of the book is 
not far from a glorification of the basest passions in the American character.” 

* The Literary World, XXXIV, 54 (March, 1903): “As a book The Pit is interesting; as 
a companion to The Octopus it is a bit disappointing.” 

* A. S. van Westrum in The Lamp (successor to The Book Buyer), XXVI, 56 (Feb., 
1903): “ ... it is one of the finest, strongest pictures yet penned of our present-day life, 
with its strong, if hidden, distinction between the male and female element.” 

Albert Bigelow Paine in The Bookman, XVI, 565 (Feb., 1903): “It is the skilled work 
of the mature artist who pursues his idea in a straight line, gaining impetus and power with 
every page, rising at last to fine and triumphant achievement that brings the reader to his 
feet, takes him out of himself, leaves him at last in the realization that a big book—a bit of 
real literature—is in his hands.” 

Arthur Goodrich in The Boston Evening Transcript, quoted in Current Literature, 
XXXIII, 764 (Dec., 1902): “ . . . The Pit alone will give Norris the permanent place he 
was certain to take in our literary history.” 

The Outlook, LXXIII, 152 (Jan. 17, 1903): “ .. . in the handling of his main theme 
‘The Pit’ shows the touch of a master.” 

Harriet Waters Preston in The Atlantic Monthly, XCI, 691 (May, 1903): “But when 
after the silence of a year or two, Mr. Norris took up his pen again in The Pit, and resumed 
his gallant crusade, one saw, at a glance, how the youthful paladin had altered and matured. 
He had dropped the dithyrambic note, and in this which was destined to remain the last 
word of his grave parable he speaks as a seer no longer, but as a man of the Western world, 
—alert, collected, fearless, and with power fully ripe.” 

The Chautauquan, XXXVII, 100 (April, 1903): “Stronger fiction than this, in our 
opinion, has not been produced by writers of this generation in America.” 
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a fact hardly surprising in view of the turn of events. There was, 
for example, the famous and respected novelist who began his crit- 
icism: 

Two hearts that beat as one, estranged by prosperity and by adversity 
united in the happy and solemn end; this, stated in its simplest terms, is 


the theme of “The Pit”—a theme as old as the hills, and all the better for 
being so.*° 


The Pit was not a good novel perhaps, but it is hard to believe it 
as bad as all that. 


IV 


Unluckily, what Howells thought of this public triumph we do 
not know. Following Norris’s death he carefully evaluated the 
work of his protégé in The North American Review. But although 
at the time the article was written, The Pit had been running serially 
in The Saturday Evening Post for several weeks, the novel is no- 
where mentioned. Nor did Howells later make any reference to it. 
Whether he believed it deserved its fame or whether, as in the case 
of The Red Badge of Courage, he quietly repudiated it, no one can 
say, though the better guess would be the latter. The Pit must have 
widened the distinct difference, which always existed between the 
two men, in their ideas about the novel as an art form. Howells’s 
silence is partially explained by the fact that he seems to have grown 
tired of the fight for realism. We have the word of Delmar Gross 
Cooke, the chief student of his criticism, that Howells and Henry 
Harper agreed in 1goo that the battle had been a losing one;** in 
the “Easy Chair” of Harper’s Magazine, which the veteran critic 
occupied from that time until his death, it was never actively 
renewed. 

After The Pit little was published that added to its author’s 


The Nation, LXXVI, 276 (April 2, 1903): “ “The Pit’ offers a wondrously vivid repre- 
sentation of the swirl and pull of the ‘undiked Ocean of the Wheat’ as it surges round the 
Chicago Board of Trade.” 

The New York Herald, quoted by The Literary News, n.s. XXIV, 34 (Feb., 1903): “In 
‘The Pit’ he becomes more distinctly the founder of a new school, which preludes a French 
Norris.” 

Public Opinion, XXXIV, 121 (Jan. 22, 1903): “In this story of the wheat pit Mr. Norris 
has written his last and best work.” 

* Owen Wister in The World’s Work, V, 3133 (Feb., 1903). 
™ Delmar Gross Cooke, William Dean Howells (New York, 1922), p. 63. 
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reputation; this in spite of the fact that short stories, essays, and 
articles, all previously published in newspapers or magazines, were 
collected to the extent of five volumes.*? Norris was not an essayist, 
nor could he handle short fiction with more than average results. 
The scattered reviews of these books were not flattering;** the critics 
had come to expect something more from Norris than clever jour- 
nalism. 

More important than all of these was the posthumous Vandover 
and the Brute, which appeared in 1914. This novel, written as early 
as McTeague, contains two passages as fine as anything to be found 
elsewhere in Norris. Further, it is the only work in which he has 
throughout hewed to the naturalistic line; the romantic impulse for 
once was thoroughly subdued. In more recent times the comment 
has been widely and perhaps too emphatically made that the novel 
was so starkly realistic as to be unpublishable at the turn of the 
century. It is well to note that the theme of the book is essentially 
juvenile—the fatal struggle of a boy against his wicked tendencies. 
The tone is deadly serious and there is no perspective. 


* 4 Deal in Wheat and Other Stories, 1903. 
The Responsibilities of the Novelist, 1903. 
The Third Circle, 1909. 
Collected Writings, Volume X of the Complete Edition, 1928. 
Frank Norris of “The Wave,” 1931. 

"Of A Deal in Wheat and Other Stories Frederic Tabor Cooper, an idolatrous wor- 
shiper at the Norris shrine, wrote in The Bookman, XVIII, 311 (Nov., 1903): “To look to 
Frank Nerris for short stories is as incongruous as to set a Rodin to carving cherry pits, or 
a Verestchagin to tinting lantern slides.” 

“The Rambler” in The Lamp, XXVII, 342 (Nov., 1903), wrote of The Responsibilities 
of the Novelist: “ ... as you read, the feeling grows that this book would never have 
appeared had the author lived to decide the question for himself.” 

The Nation, LXXVII, 411 (Nov. 19, 1903), said of The Responsibilities of the Novelist: 
“Assurance of his splendid possibilities can hardly survive the republication of these casual 
papers, which had better been allowed to perish, for they show defects—defects of knowl- 
edge, of judgment, of taste—that militate against achievement of greatness in any direction.” 

The Nation, LXXXVIII, 607 (June 17, 1909), remarked of The Third Circle: “The 
stories here collected are, says Mr. Will Irwin in his spirited introduction, ‘the longest and 
most important of his prentice products. . . . They are an incomparable study in the way 
a genius takes to find himself.’ This is putting it strong: the claim is scarcely borne out by 
the contents of the volume. They seem rather to show how a reporter with a realistic bent 
may become a writer of brilliant magazine stories.” 

In a review of Frank Norris of “The Wave,” in American Literature, Il, 349 (Nov., 
1931), C. Hartley Grattan wrote of both that book and Collected Writings: “ . . . it was 
already rather glaringly apparent that Norris’s early journalism was no better and no 
worse than that of dozens of other talented newspapermen. From these two volumes of 
dredgings we learn precious little about why Norris was able te write a small group of first 
fate and important novels: McTeague, The Octopus, and Vandower and the Brute.” 
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Few novels have found a more favorable opportunity for their 
début. The name of Norris had been publicized for fifteen years, 
There remained no one to cavil at his method or his “brutality,” for 
the battle over naturalism, if indeed still alive, had been pushed far 
in the background. In addition, the facts given out concerning the 
discovery of the manuscript were highly romantic. They were news 
and were treated in that manner by most of the reviewers. Manu- 
scripts have been lost, but when have they also passed unscathed 
through a disastrous fire and been certainly recognized after the 
author’s name has been removed? On the whole, however, the 
reviewers did not greatly favor the novel.** 

Today Norris stands rather neglected, partly because it has been 
difficult to give his work a definitive criticism and partly because he 
has lacked a biographer.** In modern discussions of his period, he 
is usually subordinated to Stephen Crane and Ambrose Bierce, 
whose singleness of drive made them easy to place. Although ref- 
erence to library withdrawal slips will show that his novels are still 
widely read, he receives otherwise little attention. McTeague is a 
case in point. Here is a novel which in the first twenty-five years 
of its life was issued, if one includes the first collected works in 1903, 
in ten editions; which has been believed one of the masterpieces of 
American literature by literary men as various as W. D. Howells, 
John Galsworthy, and H. L. Mencken; and which from its first 
publication has grown slowly but steadily in critical esteem. Yet it 


“The New York Times, XIV, 181 (April 12, 1914): “ . . . the truth in it will speak 
for itself,” but the technique “it is not only kinder but fairer to leave undiscussed.” 

The Bookman, XXXIV, 445 (June, 1914): “... it ought to have been issued for 
private circulation only and placed in the hands of the few who would have regarded it as 
a human document and nothing more.” 

The Nation, XCVIII, 432 (April 16, 1914), reviewed very favorably: “ .. . the un- 
flinching moral conviction of the book lifts it to a place not far below ‘McTeague’ as a 
powerful private study.” 

The Outlook, CVII, 264 (May 30, 1914): “When he wrote ‘The Octopus’ and ‘The 
Pit,’ he had gone a long way in the direction of getting a larger perspective on life than 
when he wrote ‘Vandover and the Brute’.” 

The Independent, LXXIX, 173 (Aug. 3, 1914): “Vandover and the Brute \acks the 
author's revision and is crude and unfinished in spots, yet it bears the impress of Frank 
Norris’s genius.” 

The Atlantic Monthly, CXIV, 525 (Oct., 1914): “ .. . it is little more than a medico- 
moral treatise of the school of Bricux. In its present shape it is too mediocre to be efficient 
or interesting, save as showing the writer's bent from the beginning.” 

* The lack has been partially supplied by Franklin Walker's Frank Norris: A Biography 
(New York, 1932). 
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is at present, along with all the rest of Norris, laid away in the moth- 
balls of a collected edition. Crane and Bierce are well represented 
in the popular library editions, but it has been impossible to buy 
anything of Norris in cheap reprint since 1928. 


SALES OF FRANK NORRIS’S BOOKS* 


Trade Paper Reprint Week- Four- Lamb- Total 
(50c) end volume skin 
Library Set 
Moran of the 
Lady Letty .. 1,804 : - 755 2,559 
McTeague 3,974 27,629 26,000 5,163 960 67,272 
4,076 3,756 10,000 19,029 


A Man’s Woman 5:334 21,511(25c) 10,000 ; a 54,032 
17,187 


A Deal in Wheat 

and Other Stories 5,869 2,506 2,500 i ‘ iv 10,875 
The Responsibilities 

of the Novelist... 499 499 
The Joyous Miracle 2,824 2,824 
Vandover and the Brute 9,107 
Golden Gate Edition in seven vols. (92 sets) 644 
Complete Edition of Norris in 10 vols. (525 sets of tht Regular 

and 202 sets of De Luxe) 7,272 


423,337 


“TI am indebted to the Misses Anice Cooper _.1d Ellen Crosby of Doubleday, Doran for 
making available the Company’s sales records, which come down from the days of the S. S. 
McClure Company. 

The complete record, if it could be accurately ascertained, would run over half a million 
copies. There are missing from the above table an early paper edition of Moran of the 
Lady Letty (Jamieson-Higgins, 1900), the first edition of The Third Circle (John Lane, 
1909), and the Modern Library edition of McTeague (Boni & Liveright, 1919), the sales for 
all three being lost; a fair estimate of the total for these editions would be somewhere 
between ten and fifteen thousand. I also had to leave out of calculation an approximate 
total of 80,000 copies published and sold by Grosset & Dunlap, since I could not learn the 
figures for the individual novels (Blix, McTeague, A Man’s Woman, The Octopus, The Pit). 

The figures under Trade, Paper, and Reprint in the table represent sales before 1910 with 
the exception of Vandover and the Brute, not published till 1914; the Golden Gate Edition 
also was brought out in 1903. All other figures represent sales for the past two decades. 


AUDUBON, JOSEPH R. MASON, AND 
JOHN NEAL 


IRVING T. RICHARDS 
Harvard University 


UDUBON'S journal for the period October 12, 1820, to the end 

of the year 1821—the period denominated his “AEneid”—has 
recently been published.’ It covers his trip down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers to Louisiana and his life there until shortly after 
his family joined him at New Orleans. During this time he col- 
lected many of the specimens and made many of the drawings for 
his famous Birds of America. Throughout this entire period, and 
for about eight months thereafter, while the collecting and vivid 
recording went on about New Orleans and Natchez, his constant 
companion was a young lad named Joseph R. Mason. Audubon’s 
references to Mason are so frequent in the now published journal as 
to leave no doubt of their intimacy in life and work. He seems espe- 
cially, as one peruses the journal, to have valued Mason as a good 


shot—as one whose untiring patience and steady aim always bagged 
the most elusive specimens. He also enjoyed Joseph, however, as a 
good companion, and mentions several times his occupation or suc- 
cess with drawing.” In a letter to his wife written on May 23, 1821, 
while Joseph was his daily companion, Audubon remarked: 


What will I do with Joseph Mason—as Long at least as I travel I shall 
keep him with me, I have a great pleasure in affording that good young 
man the means of becoming able to do well. His talent for painting, if I 
am a judge, is fine—his expenses very moderate and his Company 
quite indespensible. We have heard of his Father’s death and on that a/c 
I am more attached to him—he now draws flowers better than any man 
probably in America, thou knowest I do not flatter young artists much, I 
never said this to him, but I think so—and to shew his performance will 
bring me as many pupils as I can attend to, anywhere.* 

*Edited by Howard Corning and published by the Business Historical Society (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929). Also a limited edition by the Club of Odd Volumes (Boston, 1929). 
Mr. Corning has courteously shown me copies of all manuscripts at his disposal. 

? Journal, pp. 109, 150, 199. 

* Manuscript property of Mr. Stanley C. Arthur, of New Orleans, who has kindly sup- 
plied the extract with full permission to use it. 
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Several years later, in a letter written to Thomas Sully the artist on 
December 22, 1827, Audubon re-affirmed his intimacy with Mason: 


Mr. Joseph Mason, who is now, I believe, an artist in your city, accom- 
panied me on a hunting excursion, beginning at Cincinnati, and ending in 
the State of Louisiana, which lasted 18 months. He drew with me; he 
was my daily companion, and we both rolled ourselves together on bufaloe 


robes at night.° 


There can be no doubt that during this significant period of Audu- 
bon’s life Mason was his inseparable and loved companion, prized as 
much for his skill as an assistant as for his good character and good- 
fellowship. 

John Neal of Portland was an early subscriber to the Birds of 
America. Eventually, however, he did not accept the work, and his 
name does not appear among Audubon’s final list of subscribers.® 
He expressed considerable dissatisfaction with the price and with 
details relating to the binding; and finally, on September 18, 1836, 
when the third volume was ready for delivery, he withdrew alto- 
gether, asserting that he had “lost all confidence in the Author,” who 
had “broken every promise he made to me.” It was not, however, 
pure discontent with the terms of agreement and broken promises 
that prompted Neal’s withdrawal. He had meanwhile investigated 
the author’s history and had published the results of his investiga- 
tion. Though Neal’s credulity had perhaps been sharpened by dis- 
satisfaction with the details of subscription, his published denuncia- 
tion of Audubon certainly shows him to have built up an opinion of 
the naturalist not calculated to enhance his appreciation of the great 
work. 

In the winter of 1833-1834, Neal had been in Cincinnati,* where 


*Audubon underestimated the time. Mason was with him when he set out from 
Cincinnati on Oct. 12, 1820 (Journal, p. 3) and left him at Natchez on Aug. 23, 1822 
(F. H. Herrick, Audubon, the Naturalist, New York and London, 1917, I, 321). 

* Quoted by Herrick, op. cit., Il, 69. 

* Ornithological Biography, V, 647-651. Republished by Herrick, op. cit., II, 380-385. 
Neal is listed only in the second volume of the Ornithological Biography. 

"For further details consult the appendix to the present article. 

* This is clear from the fact that Neal refers below to a visit to Cincinnati, and the 
further fact that he and his wife were in New York in Oct., 1833, on their way “to the 
Western country” (Neal’s Wandering Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life, Boston, 1869, 
Pp. 401-402, where the date is erroneously given “1834, or 1835”). Fortunately there is no 
lack of evidence for the time of the New York event there referred to. See William Lloyd 
Garrison: The Story of his Life Told by his Children (New York, 1885), I, 380 ff.; African 
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he had spent some time hunting up all the information he could 
gather about Audubon, and most significant of all, had become ac- 
quainted with Joseph Mason, who was then displeased with the 
treatment Audubon had accorded him. Whatever may have been 
the value of Mason’s testimony—and there can be no doubt of his 
knowledge of the facts—it was sufficient to shatter completely Neal’s 
faith in Audubon. With some further gleanings in Boston, and in 
Philadelphia, where Audubon had become intimate with Neal’s old 
friends Thomas Sully and the Peales,® and some hearsay recollec- 
tions of Audubon’s behavior on his trips to Maine and New Bruns- 
wick in 1832 and 1833, Neal was ready to open fire. 

He was senior editor of The New England Galaxy for the year 
1835, and in the very first issue of that year’® he expressed doubt of 
Audubon’s good faith and honesty. He complained particularly of 
an evident attempt in the Ornithological Biography to conceal the 
place and date of the author’s birth, and ironically conjectured that 
a certain rapturous passage”’ in the “Introductory Address” to that 
work was written by an English woman, and yet claimed as the 
author’s own. Again in February’*® he adverted sarcastically to 


Audubon and promised a full exposure, but added characteristically: 


Meanwhile, that the reader may not expect too much, we are willing to 
admit that Mr Audubon has published the most magnificent work in the 
world—a work which, if it turns out to be entirely faithful, unexaggerated, 
unembellished, cannot be injured by these little ostentatious improv- 
idences . . . that he has labored faithfully and diligently in this par- 
ticular department of Natural History . . . that he has affected wonders 
—trelated wonders—and that Mr Audubon is altogether a wonderful man. 


He also asserted, reasonably enough, that he would dwell on ap- 
parently trivial matters of veracity in reporting experience and hon- 
esty in giving credit to others because 


the value of Mr Audubon’s great work, in the view of a Naturalist, how- 
ever it may be with his wealthier and more liberal subscribers, must 


Repository, 1X, 246-247; The Liberator, Ill, 161-163, 167; The Life of Arthur Tappan (New 
York, 1870) pp. 168 ff.; or any New York newspaper of the first few days in Oct., 1833. 

* The writer is preparing a study of Neal, which will include letters of an intimate sort 
written by Sully to Neal during the latter’s residence in London in 1824-1827, and evidence 
of Neal’s intimacy with the Peales. 

Jan. 3, 1835 (XVIII, No. 1). 

™ Edition of 1832, I, xv. Feb. 7, 1835 (XVIII, No. 6). 
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depend much, if not altogether upon his perfect good faith in subordinate 
affairs. Throw a doubt over a portion of the Ornithological Biography— 
though, if that portion had not been published it would never have been 
missed by a student of Ornithology; and straightway there are misgivings 
with regard to the essentials, and to the great work itself. 


As a sample of what was coming, he expressed skepticism with re- 
gard to a number of Audubon’s reports of personal experience— 
“wonderful adventures,” no one of which has “ever been mentioned 
to his most intimate friends.” Chief among these is assertion of 
meetings with Daniel Boone.’* Neal points out the impossibility of 
Boone’s having presented such a magnificent physical stature as 
Audubon describes, particularly at an age when Audubon could 
have met him, and concludes, for this reason and because of the 
improbability of the anecdotes associated with Boone’s name, “We 
rather think he never saw Daniel Boon in his life.”** 

In The New England Galaxy’® for April 18, 1835 (XVIII, No. 
16), Neal brought forth his fullest and most damaging accusation. 
Before considering this, it is well to look at a letter that Mason 
wrote Neal in the preceding summer. This letter*® was the source 
of some of Neal’s information, and it also affords unmistakable evi- 
dence that there were other letters, and that Neal had talked with 
Mason. 


Cincinnati June 29th 1834 
Dear Sir 


I was much pleased on receving [sic] your letter of 27 May ultimo, 
and shall proceed to answer it. 


I shall commence my reply to you by taking the heads of your letter. 
st Your remark that I have broken my promise by not writing to you. 


* Ornithological Biography, 1, 293-294 and 503-506. 

“ The same accusation had been made elsewhere (The Western Monthly Magazine, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, July, 1834, II, 337-350), but there is no evidence that Neal is not 
presenting his own personal deductions. 

* The Widener Library (Harvard University) has an excellent file of this now rare 
periodical from 1823 through 1838. It was united for the last two years with the Boston 
Pearl. 

* The manuscript was the property of Neal's granddaughter, the late Mrs. Henry F. 
Picking, who kindly placed it at the disposal of the writer. It is a part of a collection of 
letters made by Neal himself, of which the arrangement and numbering show clearly that 
it must once have included many others, probably destroyed in the fire at Portland on July 
4, 1866, which burned Neal’s office building and many prized documents (Wandering 
Recollections of a Somewhat Busy Life, pp. 1 ff.). 
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All I can say to this is that I have sent you two letters since your visit here 
addressed as you directed, to the care of Mrs Summer [sic]** N. York. 

2ndly After the return of Mr Audubon from Engld. he employed a 
young Frenchman, whose botanical drawings were said to be wonderful” 
[quots sic]. Please enquier [sic] of the Editor of Audubon’s book at Philda. 
requsting [sic] the name and appearance of this “Young Frenchman,” 
and about what year it was. I myself may be the person refered [sic] to 
by Dr. McMurtree [probably Henry McMurtrie], who mistook me for a 
Frenchman. 

3rdly I perfectly agree with you, from all I can learn, that “there is 
foul play somewhere”; and glad when you say as follows “and I am de- 
termined to go to the bottom of it.”. Whatever information I can furnish 
you in your laudable undertaking I will most cheerfully send to you. I 
must rely however altogether on my memory. I took no notes whilst I 
was with Mr Audubon; and I was also at that time, only a lad. Besides 
this I looked on him as my greatest friend; and it never once entered into 
my mind that he wd do me injustice when he came to publish his work. 
This it appears he has done. That his wonderful tales wh. I have seen 
published in the newspapers, and which are said to be contained in his 
Biography, a book I have not yet had the satisfaction of seeing are, in 
part entirely fabulios [sic], and that part of them which may be true very 
highly coloured, I have not the shadow doubt of it; [sic] “That you have 
caught him in half a dozen whappers,” I can easily imagine; but I fully 
agree with you that unless some shall be found out that touch “the 
character of his work for faithfulness,” it wd. be well enough to “let him 
off easy.” So far as I am concerned I shall neither “falter nor forbear.” 
That you may rely upon. If I could see a copy of the work many things 
wd. present themselves I have no doubt, by wh. my memory wd. be 
greatly refreshed. 4thly Respecting the Alligator Story. I must confess 
that I do not at this moment remb. the particular story to wh. you refer. 
I am in possession of several laughable things respecting this man Audu- 
bon; but it would occupy a whole sheet of paper to tell any one of them; 
ic. if I undertook to tell it well. In your next letter, refer if you please, 
to some of the incidents of the Alligator Story; and then, if you wish, I 
will detail it to you. 5thly As I have not yet seen the work I can say 
nothing about the Engravings. That my drawings may have been 
“copied, altered, or rearranged by somebody,” Great as the labour must 
have been I am prepared to believe, if Mr Audubon thought such a course 
wd. serve his purposs [sic]. He never shrinks from labour or expense 


* Probably Mrs. George W. Sumner (170 E. 19th Street), a cousin of Neal's wife’s. 
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prosecuting his planes [sic]. Of these he is as regardless as he seems to 
have been regardless to truth in writing those wonderful western stories, 

ublishd. in the newspapers. You ask me to send you a particular dis- 
cription [sic] of some my drawings [sic]. The drawings I made for Mr 
A. during the two years tour, amt. in number to from one hundd & fifty 
to two hundred. Of all these I do not remb. making more than three or 
four duplicate copies; and these | took for presents for my friends. I 
cannot therefor [sic] be very satisfactory in sending you a discription 
[sic] of any of them. I will however call your attention to the Pine 
Creeper'® (Mason’s P.C.). This P bird is painted on a pine limb to wh. 
a bur [sic] is attached. The bird is represented carefully examing [sic] 
the bur, seeking food there. Another of my drawings is a branch of the 
large and beautiful magnolia tree of the South, with its lovely white 
flower and deep green leaves.'® Another is a branch of the same tree, 
with a bur bursting and presenting to you several of the red seeds about 
to drop out.2° Another, of the Coffee plant, with a fly on one of the 
leaves, and a bird on one of the twigs [Plate xxxv, Children’s Warbler], 
and another of the Locust in full bloom with a bird also on it.*! But I 
can not recollect the birds so as to discribe [sc] them. 

Please present my respects to Mrs. Neal. I shall be happy at all times, 
to hear from you by letter, or in any other way. Wishing you heath | sic] 
and happiness. My brother’s compliments to you. 

I subscribe myself 
Your Obt Servt 
JosepH R. Mason. 


Black & white C. (Neal’s penciled note wth reference to Plate xc.) 
Blk larch—16 burrs. (Neal’s penciled note.) 
Pinus Pendula. (Neal’s penciled note.) 


In his New England Galaxy exposure of April 18, Neal begins 
by detailing certain “tough stories” attributed to Audubon as indica- 
tive of his reputation for exaggerating and favorably misrepresenting 
his common experiences. Then, with a thrust at Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine for its gullibility in respect to Audubon, and after satirical ref- 
erence to his being “created,” since he is devoid of a birthplace, Neal 

* Black. (Neal's penciled note.) 

® Blk billed cuckoo—magno. grandiflora XXXII. (Neal's penciled note.) 

* Bonaparte’s Flycatcher. (Neal’s penciled note.) 

* Honey Locust—nest & 4 birds [actually 5], Orchard Oriole. (Neal’s penciled note.) 


This is Plate xlii. It represents the Honey Locust without flower. Plate civ, the Chipping 
Sparrow, shows the flowering Black Locust with one bird. 
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recounts the results of his personal inquiry in Cincinnati, where he 
has been able to find only a few paltry relics of Audubon’s reputed 
artistic skill, and where Mason has never been able, though he “ran- 
sacked the whole Western Country,” to lay his hands on a copy of 
either the Birds of America or the Ornithological Biography.” He 
then proceeds as follows: 


A young portrait painter, now living in Cincinnati, by the name of 
Joseph Mason, was with Mr. J. J. Audubon from Oct 17, 1820 to the 
fall of 1822. During this period they traversed the Mississippi together, 
Louisiana, and afterwards branched off to the Arkansas. This was after 
Mr Audubon’s return from France—before he went thither, his drawings 
were wretched,”* though he was passionately fond of birds and sacrificed 
every other object in their pursuit. He had never any instruction in water 
colors, and took it up after Mason who had been a pupil of his at Cincin- 
nati, while yet a boy; the first and only bird ever painted by the latter was 
a meadow-lark of considerable truth and sprightliness, painted in 1824,” 
when he was about sixteen. He has it now. After they started together, 
and up to the day of their separation, Mason did all the botanical draw- 
ings,”® and used to paint the feet, legs, eyes and beaks*® of all the birds in 
water colors—the rest being done by Audubon,?* who rubbed the colors 


™ Neal affirms that the only subscriber to Audubon’s works in Cincinnati was the pro- 
prietor of the museum that employed him there; but the name of Daniel Drake, under 
whom Audubon was employed in the Western Museum at Cincinnati, does not appear 
among Audubon’s published list of subscribers, nor does that of any Ohio person or insti- 
tution. 

* That Audubon’s early drawings were not wretched, though his work naturally im- 
proved, is attested by plenty of still extant dated sketches. One hundred of these have 
recently become the property of Harvard University through the will of Mr. Joseph Y. Jeanes 
of Philadelphia. Several of them have been reproduced by Herrick in his Audubon, the 
Naturalist. 

™ Audubon recorded in his journal under date of Jan. 6, 1821, “Joseph Made his first 
attempt from Nature on the femelle [tern]—I was very much pleased with his assay” 
(Journal, p. 109). 

* Under date of “April Sunday 22d 1821” Audubon remarked, “Joseph Drawing 
Flowers all day” (Journal, p. 150); and again on Oct. 25, 1821, “Joseph found the time 
rather Lost to himself Not a Thing to be found to Draw” (Journal, p. 199). On Nov. 
9, 1821, he wrote “Carried My Port follio to Mrs. Dimitry this morning to Show Miss 
Euphrosine the Progress of Joseph” (Journal, p. 209). 

* If this is so, then Audubon trusted to Mason a very vital part of his task. He wrote 
Robert Havell about the preparation of the drawings for his great work, “Allow me to ask 
of you to see that the Bills legs, & feet are carefully copied from my Drawings—to Nat- 
uralists, these points are of the greatest importance” (April 20, 1833, Letters of John James 
Audubon 1826-1840, ed. Howard Corning, Boston, 1930, I, 212). 

Can this method of work have prompted Audubon to his ill-received request for em- 
ployment filling in backgrounds for John Wesley Jarvis, the portrait painter, at New Orleans 
(Journal, pp. 116 ff.) ? 
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on dry. There are about two hundred and fifty pieces*® in all, every part 
of which, except the bodies of the birds, were done by this boy, between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen!*® He is only twenty-six now. When he 
last saw the drawings, his name which had originally been written with 
pencil®® by Mr Audubon, while his own was written with Indian ink, 


*™Mr. Stanley C. Arthur of New Orleans, who has made an exhaustive study of the 
drawings, and of all Audubon biography, asserts in a recent letter to the present writer, 
“My count indicates, from an examination of the original drawings, that Audubon made 
157 of the 435 bird plates in Louisiana.” 

On Oct. 26, 1821, Audubon wrote (Journal, p. 199), “Since I left Cincinnati Oct® 12th 
1820 I have finished 62 Drawings of Birds & Plants.” On Dec. 30, 1821, he recorded his 
bargain to receive and draw one specimen a day furnished by a certain “Robert the 
Hunter” for one hundred consecutive days (Journal, p. 226). See also Mason’s letter above. 

* Audubon recorded that Mason was “about 18 years of age” when they left Cincinnati 
on Oct. 12, 1820 (Journal, p. 3. The manuscript journal shows this figure “18” with un- 
mistakable clearness.) Once, also, Audubon remarked (Journal, p. 37), “Joseph went to 
his station and I to Mine, i.e., he rowed the skiff and I steering it.” It seems incredible 
that he could have thought a thirteen-year-old boy then in his presence actually five years 
older, or that he would have permitted so young a lad to do most of the rowing. Yet Mr. 
Arthur has kindly made the following recent communication: “You will be interested, I 
know, to learn that I located a relative of Joseph Mason, who has supplied me with full data 
on his uncle, and Neal was nearer right as to the boy’s age than was Audubon—Mason was 
just a little over thirteen when he went down the river with J. J. A.” Mr. Arthur has also 
told me of a note in his possession regarding the offer of the clothes of an eighteen-year-old 
boy to Mason at this time (cf. Journal, p. 195). He may have been very large for his age. 

* Herrick records (op. cit., 1, 316, note) that the original drawing of the Pine Creeping 
Warbler (Birds of America, Plate cxl) bears the words in Audubon’s hand, “Drawn from 
Nature by John J. Audubon, James Pirrie’s Plantation, Louisiana, July 10, 1821. Plant, 
]. R. Mason.” 

Mr. Arthur’s conclusions, kindly communicated to me, are even more confirmatory of 
Neal: “The original drawings that bear the penciled notation in Audubon’s handwriting 
‘Plant by Jos. Mason,’ are as follows: 

5 Bonaparte Cypress Swamp Flycatcher [Bonaparte’s Flycatcher] 
15 Blue Yellow-back Warbler 
95 Blue-eyed Yellow Warbler [Yellow-poll Warbler] 
119 Yellow-throated Vireo 
140 Pine Creeping Warbler 

“After examining these so designated I carefully observed the floral work on the other 
drawings made during the time Joseph Mason was with him and found it easy to distinguish 
Mason’s floral work from Audubon’s, just as easily as one can determine which Miss Maria 
Martin, or Charles Lehmann drew. It is my belief that the floral decorations in the follow- 
ing were painted by Mason: 

2 Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

3 Prothonotary Warbler 

8 White-throated Sparrow 

12 Baltimore Oriole 

13 Snow Bird (Junco) 

14 Prairie Warbler 

17 Turtle Doves [Carolina Turtle Dove] 

20 Blue-winged Yellow Warbler 

24 Roscoe’s Yellow-throat 
Black-billed Cuckoo 
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was carefully obliterated. This was at the Botanical gardens near Phil- 
adelphia—(Bartons?) where Audubon was either taking lessons of Sully 
the elder,*? or profiting most assiduously in some other way, of Sully; fine 
taste, great knowledge, and most admirable eye for color, while Mason 
was employed in retouching the botany. At any rate if Mr A. did not 
take lessons of Sully—he borrowed his pallette or obtained it in some 
other way, for a friend saw him with it one hot sunday in a room where 
young Mason was found painting the legs of a bird in the last stages of 
putrefaction, for Mr A. 

Upon that magnificent magnolia which has been so celebrated, in Mr 
Audubon’s great work, this poor boy labored four whole days in the 
depth of a flowing wilderness—till he was almost blind in fact; touching 
and retouching the leaves with live carmine. At that period, our great 
Ornithologist, who cannot bear to see anybody unthankful, and who, if 
you may judge by his language,** does not appear to understand what is 
meant by ingratitude, forgot himself so far as to acknowledge his obliga- 
tion to the poor boy—or it may be his heart was softer then, or he wanted 
the courage he has now; for on being complimented by a person at the 
botanical gardens, who expressed the greatest admiration of his industry, 
and asked him how he found time to do all these things—he answered, 
pointing to Mason, with a good-natured smile—‘that young rascal did all 
the botany.’ When they parted, after two years of such trying and 
perilous companionship, the boy was left without a farthing to bless him- 
self with, or to use his own language, without ‘a single fip.’ Afterwards, 
at Philadelphia, where they met again, Audubon, who had promised 

38 Kentucky Warbler 

40 American Redstart 

44 Summer Redbird 

47 Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

54 Rice Bunting [Rice Bird] 

63 White-eyed Flycatcher 

64 Swamp Sparrow (This is the famous plate wherein Audubon penciled ‘Mr. 
Havell will please have Lucy Audubon name on this plate instead of mine.’ It 
proves to be one of the Bayou Sara drawings and the May Apple is without 
doubt the work of Mason.) 

122 Blue Grosbeak 


156 American Crow 

“Naturally, the above is only a partial list of those drawings on which Joseph Mason 
undoubtedly assisted.” 

* Audubon spent most of the summer of 1824 in Philadelphia (April 5 to Aug. 1), 
where he first met Sully. 

* Neal had previously (New England Galaxy, Jan. 3, 1835) called attention to Audubon’s 
words, “There are persons whose desire of obtaining celebrity induces them to suppress the 
knowledge of the assistance which they have received in the composition of their works. 
. . . This want of candour 1 never could endure” (Ornithological Biography, I, xviii). 
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among other things to be a father to him, and to make his fortune, tried 
to persuade him to go to London with him, offering five hundred dollars 
a year and his expenses—he had already been offered sixty dollars a month 
to go into the gardens and paint flowers. But the boy had begun to have 
the feelings of a man. Audubon had solemnly promised him that his 
name should be engraved on the plates; and now when he saw no vestige 
of the pencil-mark, on the drawings, he began to ask himself why Audu- 
bon’s had been so carefully written with Indian ink, while his, under the 
sanction of such a promise, had been trusted to the perpetuity of a lead 
pencil scratch. Nay more—on one particular occasion, when after spend- 
ing half a day in pursuit of birds, without success the boy shot one 
which turned out to be a non-descript, Audubon promised to call it 
Mason’s hive-creeper.** This occurred about fourteen miles from St 
Francesville, where Audubon taught the muses—drawing; and where, in 
the absence of Audubon, Mason took his place, and though laughed at for 
a boy, the first day he appeared, was very soon treated with especial con- 
sideration. We are told that he kept journal during the time they were 
together; and if so—the sooner it is published the better.** 

After expressing skepticism based on Mason’s ignorance of the 
reports in the Ornithological Biography of the hunting of cat- 
amounts along the Mississippi*® and of the destruction of drawings 
by rats** and after ridiculing as “perfectly French!” what he con- 
siders the affected falsification of Audubon in arranging his dead 
models in life-like poses by means of artificial devices, Neal thus 
continues his account of the two companions: 


While Mason was with Audubon, the latter painted about two hun- 
dred and fifty birds in all. The former began to work his wonders in 
partnership, at the age of twelve-—They used to copy every description 
from Wilson, to save trouble! Neither of them knew anything of Botany, 
and as for Audubon, he is still as ignorant as heart could desire. Mason 
is very fond of Natural History, and wants to go to the Rocky Mountains 
with Caltin®**—a capital fellow, by the by, of whom a word or two here- 
after. 

“This must be a misprint for “pine-creeper,” the bird drawn on July 10, 1821. See 
Mason’s letter above. 

“A reference, of course, to the journal recently published for the years 1820 and 1821. 

* Ornithological Biography, 1, 205-210. See also Journal, p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. xiii. 

* Without doubt, the man meant here was George Catlin, famous as painter of, and 
writer on, the American Indians. Neal seems, characteristically, to have forgotten entirely 
his promise to say more of Catlin. There is no mention of Mason in Catlin’s extensive notes 
of his travels, though he seems regularly to have taken pains to identify his companions. 
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The first joining of Audubon and Mason together on the enterprise 
which resulted in the publication of the great work, for which the former 
is about to be canonized—in the New England Galaxy, if no where else 
on earth—was toward Louisville; and the very first thing they killed on 
the way, was a little wren,?* which was painted with a quantity of sweet 
briar. Mason himself shot the huge hen turkey,3® followed by her brood, 
the subject of another fine plate and killed two of the pouts; she was so 
large and strong, and he so much a boy that she threw him down in the 
water no less than three times before he mastered her, and nearly drowned 
him. 

The preceptor and pupil when together, used to draw and eat and 
sleep on the same table. On one occasion, the latter was left four or five 
weeks without a penny, on board a barge at New Orleans—where all he 
had to eat was a little soup now and then. Of the five dollars outfit which 
he obtained from his father on setting off to seek his fortune, with his 
old preceptor, the French drawing master and flute player of Cincinnati, 
two dollars and fifty cents had gone to pay the washing bills of both, 
and the remainder for bread and cheese or whatever happened to fall in 
the way when he was famished with hunger. Audubon used to spend 
every farthing he could rake and scrape together upon the birds that were 
brought to market for sale, and had always a number of hunters on the 
look out for him. Occasionally when he could stand it no longer, he 
would mention to Audubon that their money was out: upon which the 
Ornithologist would start off with his portfolio under his arm, and make 
a crayon sketch of the first person he could persuade to hold still long 
enough for his purpose—not five minutes work to Mason himself, at this 
time—hurry back to the barge, where Mason would work up the drapery, 
while Audubon put in the ears and eyes, and other particulars—for which 
they had the audacity to ask, and the good luck to receive no less than 
twenty-five dollars when the job was completed. 

Once, to show how exceedingly fruitful in expedients our backwoods- 
man is—but for his own story, we'd swear he was a Yankee—once he pro- 
posed to offer himself, and Mason as an Italian scene-painter with his boy, 


** Audubon seems to have begun his journal with the intention of accounting circum- 
stantially for each day’s kill. On Oct. 15, three days after the start, he records, “Killed a 
Great Carolina Wren” (Journal, p. 7); but meanwhile he had recorded quite an assortment 
of other quarry, and at least one drawing, that of the young of the Yellow Rump Warbler, 
made Oct. 13 (Journal, p. 4). The Great Carolina Wren (Plate Ixxviii) is not painted on 
the sweetbrier. 

* After recording the shooting of a number of turkeys, Audubon wrote on Oct. 19, “3 
Turkeys, Shot at once by Joseph who was not a little proud when he heard 3 Chears given 
him from the Boats this was his first essay on Turkeys” (Journal, p. 10). 
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‘both first chop!’*° He made the attempt, demanding eight dollars a day 
for himself, and five dollars a day for his boy; but the idea, though a good 
one, didn’t appear to take with the managers; they were up to trap. How 
perfectly of a piece with a multitude of other enterprizes! 

The white Crane*? was the only artificial bird they got at New Or- 
leans, after all their labor—they obtained a few ducks to be sure, and 
Mason shot a ‘frintail,’*? going down the river. On the 25th July, 1821,** 


they left New Orleans for Natchez. Mason is quite sure that Audubon 
always told him that he was born in St Domingo;** and remembers 

“Neal may possibly have reference to the event Audubon reports as an offer of one 
hundred dollars a month made him on recommendation of a local Italian artist to paint 
theatrical scenery at New Orleans (fournal, p. 115). 

“The Journal shows that it was Audubon’s morning habit to visit the New Orleans 
market while in that city, and that, though frequently disappointed in the condition of the 
birds, he acquired some valued specimens there. Entries concerning white cranes in the 
market are as follows: 

“Remarked in Market . . . 1 White Crane...” (Jam. 11, 1821, p. 115). 

“This Morning the Market Was plentifully suplied . . . I also saw a white Crane” 
(March 17, 1821, p. 135). 

“In Market this Morning . . . Saw a beautifull White Crane but without legs” (March 
24, 1821, p. 140). 

“Mason’s capital “P” looks much like an “F.” The bird meant here may possibly be 
the Pintail Duck, or Anas Acuta (Journal, p. 232). 

On the other hand, Audubon records gleefully (Journal, pp. 23, 24, 25, 27, 98) his dis- 
covery of a new species of duck that he named the “Fin Tail,” or “Fintail.” Consultation 
of the manuscript journal, however (in the Agassiz Museum at Harvard), shows the words 
“Ruddy Duck” written in a blacker, newer-looking ink, such as has been used in making 
other insertions, over the account of the discovery of the supposed non-descript (MS., p. 33; 
published Journal, p. 23). No “Fintail Duck” is included in the Birds of America; but the 
plate of the Ruddy Duck there, and the description of the Ruddy Duck in the Ornithological 
Biography, accord very well with Audubon’s description of the “Fintail Duck” in his jour- 
nal. It seems perfectly apparent that he later identified his supposed newly discovered 
species with Wilson’s Ruddy Duck (Anas Rubidus). Mason, on the other hand, whose 
ornithological knowledge must never have been great, and who had not seen copies of 
Audubon’s published work, may well have still had rather vivid recollections, which he 
communicated to Neal, regarding the supposed discovery. Not he, however, but another, 
is credited by Audubon with shooting the first specimen of the “Fintail Duck” (Journal, p. 
23), and Audubon himself bagged the second (Journal, p. 24). 

* Audubon records that he and Mason left New Orleans on June 16, 1821, “about 4 
past 12 o’clock—in the Steam Boat Columbus Cap* John de Hart—bound to Shippingport 
Kentucky” (Journal, p. 156). They proceeded, however, only as far as the plantation of 
James Pirrie, near St. Francisville and Bayou Sara Creek, where they remained until Octo- 
ber 20, and then returned to New Orleans (Journal, p. 190). Im the face of such circum- 
stantial contemporary record, there can be no doubt of Neal’s error. 

“In The New England Galaxy for Jan. 3, Neal had written: “Others, and among them 
one who was intimate with him for years—who travelled with him, and encountered all 
sorts of hardships with him, and for him, [aver] that he was a native of St. Domingo, from 
which place he escaped with a load of coffee in bulk, among which a quantity of dollars had 
been concealed by a slave, who protected the family during the terrible commotions there.” 
Though these may not be wholly trustworthy statements, they throw some new light on the 
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distinctly how he said he escaped, and how he maintained himself at New 
York. A faithful negro, who afterwards became a General in the French 
army! got the whole family off, in the time of the troubles there by black. 
ing their faces, loading coffee in bulk for them, and throwing in forty or 
fifty thousand dollars loose among the cargo: Audubon was ordered to 
New York, where his father’s partner was directed to keep him close and 
without money, till farther orders—and where he supported himself 
making and selling finger-rings fashioned of white bone, which is bound 
with black horse hair and lettered with white!—Such was the story of the 
great Ornithologist himself! 


After several interesting anecdotes of their experiences together, 
Neal thus concludes his account of Audubon and Mason: 


The goat sucker was also shot by the boy, but with great difficulty, 
and after a long and most fatiguing pursuit, pop—pop—pop. According 
to his recollection, the fine creeper*® which he shot, and which Audubon 
promised to name for him, was painted with a pne [sic] branch, having a 
tuft at the end. If so, the drawing has been altered since, and so if we 
recollect rightly is the sweet-briar—**® We have no time to refer to the 
work itself. The greatest difficulty he found was in getting the true color 
of the humming birds and the wild tulip. 

The Philadelphia editor of the American Ornithological Biography 
would perhaps acknowledge if he were pressed that though he hardly 
altered a word of the manuscript, merely seeing it through the press, he 
left out passages and parts as a Uittle too tough; and that, could he have 
had his own way, he would have reduced the work to 150 or 200 pages 
at most. In the last conversation he ever had with Mr. Audubon—we 
appeal to the consciences of both here—he advised him to keep his birds— 
to salt ’im, skin ’im—anything. Why so, said Mr. Audubon. Others are 
believed without such evidence, and why should not I? Besides, it would 
take a wagon and sixteen horses. No! not for new species.—Cuvier did 
so, and so have others, and so ought you. At any rate, you may preserve 
head and feet, if nothing more—We wonder if his conversation was had 
vexing question whether Audubon knew the place of his birth, and Mr. Arthur writes (in 
a letter of May 5, 1931), “I do not believe there is any doubt . . . that Audubon confided 
the secret of his birth to Mason while the two were together.” 

“ Pretty certainly a misprint for “pine creeper.” The plate of the Pine Creeping Warbler 
in the Birds of America (cxl) shows no tuft at the end of the pine branch. 


“As remarked above, the Great Carolina Wren in the published plate (Ixxviii) is not 
painted on the sweetbrier. The Yellow-breasted Chat (Plate cxxxvii), however, is. 
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before the appearance of the Hinda Jay.*7 Were Audubon a great or- 
nithologist with his disposition for effect—scene painting—personate coups 
de theatre—and story-telling—we should have our doubts with regard to 
a few species which we are willing—as at present advised—to swallow for 
authentic. It needs a master to deceive adroitly in the manufacture of 


mermaids. 


The value of these drastic accusations of Neal’s is of course 
mainly dependent upon Mason’s veracity. Neal seems to have be- 
lieved him implicitly. And Audubon, who knew him intimately, 
thought well of him. In the face of this mutual faith in him, there 
seems no reason for an uninformed posterity to doubt his word. Yet 
certainly allowance must be made for the fact that both he and Neal 
had individual grievances against Audubon, and that his communi- 
cation to Neal was fragmentary, and perhaps largely oral, so that 
assertions may have been warped in transmission. Mason, indeed, 
warns Neal that he must rely upon the facts of more than a dozen 
years before, years of comparative immaturity, and seems not to 
have been a very skilful letter writer; and Neal, for his part, had a 
very susceptible imagination. Yet Neal certainly, and probably 
Mason, was fundamentally honest. Mistakes they may have made, 
and perhaps their word is no better than Audubon’s, or not so good 
for facts recorded in his journal at the time of occurrence; but it 
seems the part of wisdom to weigh their word against Audubon’s, 
and to prefer their assertion to Audubon’s silence.** 

“ The reference here is probably to the Columbia Jay, the orthographic confusion of the 
words “Hinda” and “Columbia” not being so altogether impossible as at first appears. The 
giant Columbia Jay (Corvus Bullockil) was pictured in the first edition of the Birds of 
America (Plate xcvi) and hesitantly described in the Ornithological Biography (1, 483-485) 
as the single species that Audubon had had no opportunity to observe in its native habitat, 
he being entirely dependent upon a specimen supplied by a friend. The bird was quietly 


dropped from later editions, in a manner that vindicated Neal’s earlier skepticism. 
“The only notice Audubon seems ever to have taken of Neal's accusations was a remark 


in a letter to his friend John Bachman (July 20, 1835): “As to the . . . lucubrations of Mr 
Neal, who by the bye is a subscriber to the Birds of America (bona fide) I really care not a 
fig—all such stuffs will soon evaporate being mere smoak from a Dung Hill” (Letters of 


John James Audubon 1826-1840, Il, 77). Neal repeated his accusations as editor of Brother 
Jonathan, the New York periodical, on Sept. 30, 1843 (VI, 135-136). 
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APPENDIX ON NEAL’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BIRDS OF AMERICA 


Any estimate of Neal’s accusations against Audubon should take into 
consideration the circumstances under which Neal withdrew his subscrip- 
tion to the Birds of America. Audubon mentioned Neal’s subscription in 
a letter to his son Victor dated “‘New York, April 1st 1833,” and expressed 
the hope in a letter of April 28 that Neal's copy of the first instalment 
would arrive soon.? On September 23, he again wrote Victor from New 
York, “John Neal of Portland is absent and has not received his part as 
yet”;® and on December 21, from Charleston, “John Neal has received his 
copy, but I do not know yet if he has or not paid in to Doc’ Parkman, 
who is our kind Friend and agent for that portion of the Country.”* 

The subsequent correspondence, so far as it has come to light, was as 
follows: 

LETTER OF NEAL TO GARDNER, AUDUBON’S LOCAL AGENT 

Mr. Neal has two objections to the manner in which Mr. Audu- 
bon proposes to comply with his contract. 

The first is the charge of 20 dollars for 4 binding in boards, one 
vol. This is at least, as he believes, double price. Ten dollars a vol. 
he is willing to pay. 


The second is—that as it would be impossible for him to match 
the binding and lettering, he would have it stipulated in the 100 
dollar note, that the second & all subsequent volumes are to match 
the first, and to be exchanged for the plates now in the hands of Mr. 
Neal—to be delivered without further expense to him (beyond the 
subscription price & the binding at a fair charge.) I.N. 


Mr. Gardner® 


POSTSCRIPT LETTER OF GEORGE PARKMAN, AUDUBON’S BOSTON 
AGENT, TO AUDUBON 
Boston, March 18th., 1834. 


P.S. I have communicated to you all I know of Mr. Neal.® 


* Letters of John James Audubon 1826-1840, 1, 203-204. 

Herrick, op. cit., II, 39. 

* Letters of John James Audubon 1826-1840, 1, 260. 

* Ibid., 1, 274. 

* Manuscript property of Mr. Victor Morris Tyler of New Haven, Conn., through whese 
kindness a copy has been supplied for reproduction here. Neal’s letter is undated, but was 
forwarded to Audubon by Parkman with a note on another subject added and dated Dec. 
30, 1833. 

* Manuscript property of Mr. Victor Morris Tyler, through whose kindness a copy has 
been supplied for reproduction here. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY AUDUBON IN NEW YORK TO 
HIS SON VICTOR IN LONDON ON APRIL 6, 1834 

John Neal is a scamp and I have written to Doc’ Parkman to 
take the Work back & hold it to order, or dispose of it should opp’y. 
offer.” 

LETTER OF PARKMAN TO AUDUBON 
Boston, Apr., 6th., 1834. 

Would it not be well for you to write to or for Mr. Neal in com- 
pliance with his wishes as far as may be for your interest, precisely? 
The affair does not seem so desperate that it must be abandoned. You 
have his let’rs from which your exact answers can be framed.° 


LETTER OF PARKMAN TO NEAL 
Boston, Ap’]. 25th—34. 
J. Neal Esqr. 
Sir,— 

I hope in my endeavour to give satisfaction, | may not seem to 
cause unnecessary trouble. Had I seen a way of removing the de- 
posit fr. the bk. 18 mos. ago, I should have followed it—Mr. A. wrote 
“rth. Sept’r., 1833 I have read Mr. Neal’s let’r.—deliver to him the 
Vol. & nos. & receive $250, & his note $100—1 yr”—“Ap’l. 13th, 
1834. Mr. Neal cannot expect to have the Work at a less price 
than any other person.” One of the firm of Hilliard, Gray & Co, 
booksellers here, a subscriber to Mr A.’s Work, tells me that he pd. 
to a bookbinder here, for Col. Thayer, engineer, about $18 for a 
binding like Mr A’s—The other subscribers pay the $220 pr. vol.— 
From the satisfactory spirit expressed in your let, for wh. please ac- 
cept my thanks, & from your respect for the cause wh. the work is 
hoped to serve, I pray you to receive the vol. from Mr. Gardner, 
with my regrets that you have been parted from it; & to remit to 
me, directly, or through him, as you may prefer, such sum, as in 
view of the business you consider to be proper.—I shall endeavour 
that your wishes may be satisfied, as far as I may have occasion to 
appear in the future steps of the Work. 

I am sure that Mr. A’n. will not fail in a due sense of the spirit 
which actuates yourself & the other Liberal Subscribers to his great 


* Letters of John James Audubon 1826-1840, Ml, 20. 
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undertaking.—Should you visit Boston, I shall be gratified in having 
an opportunity on His behalf & my own, to present respects to you. 
Your ob. st. 
GEO. PARKMAN.” 


LETTER OF NEAL TO PARKMAN 
Portland, Ap’! 28, 1834. 


Dear Sir, 

Immediately on receiving your letter, which arrived Saturday, [ 
called at Mr. Gardner’s three several times to settle the business, but 
was unable to see him.—Today however I have paid his brother 200 
dollars* Inc’d the first volume, subject to future arrangements with 
respect to binding and exchange. 

The basis of my calculations is as follows—first Mr. A’s own 
representations with respect to the whole cost of the work, Carey & 
Lea having told me it was goo dollars, which Mr. A.—said was an 
error of 100 dollars.—2ndly. The rate of exchange & probable cost of 
binding in England. I have had books bound there, & know that 
the cost there is only about 4 as much as here.— 


1 Vol. 20 numbers @ 2 guineas 39.33 1/3 
** Exchange 2 pct. 18 2/3 
39.52 is $190.40 
Allowed for binding 9.60 
$200.00 


Allow me to thank you for your politeness, & to say I shall try to 
profit by it hereafter. 
Yours with respect, 
JOHN NEAL. 
** Exchange has varied from 

2 below par to 6 above 

since I subscribed—I take the average. 
PS. 

If it would be more agreable to you Sir, I will receive the 

numbers now lying loose in the box, which I have left with Mr. 
Gardner, and be answerable for their safety till the second volume 


Manuscript property of the late Mrs. H. F. Picking, kindly placed at the disposal of 
the writer. 


y to 
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is ready to be exchanged for them, at which time all the business 
may be settled. They would be safer with me than in any Com- 
mission house, & w’d be insured—Your order to Mr. G— might 
be necessary to authorize his delivery thereof.— 
Yours with resp’t 
J. 
* Not toG. P. 194— 


LETTER OF AUDUBON TO HIS SON VICTOR FROM LONDON 
ON JULY 4, 1834 
I have received 2 letters from John Neal through Doc’ Parkman 
who has received the value of the 1‘ vol from the forum with certain 
deductions for the’® 


LETTER OF GEORGE C. SHATTUCK!! To NEAL 


John Neal Esq. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have the honor to inform you that the 3d Vol. of Audubon’s 
Birds of America half bound has been forwarded to me by the 
author marked with your name—it came in a box with three others 
for S. Appleton, J. P. Cushing, and Col. T. H. Perkins, all of which 
have been delivered with the exception of your’s. You will please 
advise me what is to be done with your’s & oblige. 

Your Obt. Srvt. 
GEO. C. SHATTUCK’” 
Boston Sept. 15th. 1836. 
P.S. $220 is the price of the 
half bound vol. 


LETTER OF NEAL TO SHATTUCK 


Portland, Sep’t 18, ’36. 
My Dear Sir, 
Having lost all confidence in the Author—I have determined to 


have nothing more to do with his work. He has broken every 


* Manuscript property of Mr. Victor Morris Tyler, through whose kindness a copy has 
been supplied for reproduction here. 

” This manuscript, the property of Mr. Tyler, has been mutilated and the rest of the 
communication cut away. 

" Shattuck, like Parkman, aided Audubon in the distribution of his work. 

™ Manuscript property of the late Mrs. H. F. Picking, kindly placed at the disposal of 
the writer. 
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promise he made to me. The bound volume I hold, he may have 
back, just as I received it, for 25 d’llrs less than I paid for it. The 
prints of the second volume, which I refused to receive, not being 
able to get them bound here to match Vol. I, and which were to 
have been replaced nearly two years ago by the bound volume, are 
subject to his order, and if left any longer with me must be left at 
the risk of Mr. Audubon. I have had trouble enough with them. 
I am dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours 

JOHN NEAL. 

Mr. George C. Shuttuck, Boston. 


P.S. On opening the box to satisfy myself that the plates were all 
in good order, I find 65 numbers instead of the third Vol. complete, 
and I now recollect that they were not represented to be complete 
when I refused to receive them. The weather having cleared off I 
shall send the box to Mr. Bancroft this afternoon. 
Respectfully my dear Sir, I am 
JOHN NEAL*® 


* Manuscript property of Mr. Victor Morris Tyler, through whose kindness a copy has 
been supplied for reproduction here. 


LONGFELLOW SELLS THE SPANISH 
STUDENT 


LAWRANCE R. THOMPSON 
Columbia University 


“A GOOD idea! Yes, I will write a comedy,—‘The Spanish 

Student’,” wrote Longfellow in his journal on March 28, 
1840. This enthusiastic decision was the outcome of the young 
Harvard professor’s intensive reading in Spanish drama in prepara- 
tion for a series of lectures on that subject to be delivered to his 
classes. The good idea was to suffer many vicissitudes before it was 
to take final form, and The Spanish Student was rejected by several 
publishers before it finally appeared in Graham’s Magazine for 1842. 
The following narrative and analysis of these vicissitudes and rejec- 
tions reveal perhaps the most peculiar series of difficulties Long- 
fellow ever encountered in his search for a publisher. 

Longfellow spent nearly nine months completing his first draft 

of The Spanish Student, but was not satisfied to relinquish it until 
he might devote more time to revising and polishing it. The main 
hindrance to revision was his growing interest in translating and 
imitating ballads. The popularity of these poems was immediate, 
and Longfellow found it easy to sell them to Park Benjamin for his 
mammoth sheet, The New World, and to Lewis Gaylord Clark for 
The Knickerbocker. Convinced that the ballads merited separate 
publication in book form, Longfellow considered them of minor 
significance in comparison with The Spanish Student. He had kept 
the writing of the play a secret to be confided only to his father and 
to his most intimate friends. To one of the latter, Samuel Ward of 
New York, he wrote in September, 1841: 
I have two or three literary projects; foremost among which are the 
‘Student’ and the ‘Skeleton.’ I have been thinking this morning which I 
shall bring out first. The ‘Skeleton,’ with the few other pieces I have on 
hand, will, it is true, make but a meagre volume. But what then? It is 
important to bring all my guns to bear now, and though they are small 
ones, the shot may take effect. Through the breach thus made, the 
‘Student’ may enter the citadel in triumph.' 


* Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, Ticknor and Com- 
pany, 1886, 3 vols.), I, 383. 
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There were several reasons why Longfellow believed that The 
Spanish Student was to be his most important publication to date. 
First of all, this play was the most sustained poetical composition he 
had yet attempted. A second reason may be found in Longfellow’s 
belief that drama had unusual possibilities at that particular time. 
The Spanish Student could appear in a magazine; it could be pub- 
lished thereafter as a separate book; it could be included in a later 
collection of his poems; and finally it might be produced on the 
stage. All of these hopes are to be found recorded in his letters and 
journal entries for this period. N. P. Willis was reaping a small 
fortune from the success of his plays. While Longfellow was stil] 
at work on the first draft of his comedy he had written to his friend 
George W. Greene: 


Nat Willis . . . says he has made ten thousand dollars the last year by 
his writings. I wish I had made ten hundred. He has just published 
three plays in London. They are full of poetry and do him honor. 
Those who read the modern English plays—for instance, those of Bulwer, 
Knowles, etc.—which I do not, give the preference to Willis; his are 
decidedly the best; which, after all would not be saying much, I fancy. 


If Willis could make a go of play-writing, Longfellow seemed to 
think his own chances of success were good. A further reason for 
feeling that The Spanish Student was to be a significant publishing 
venture may be found in Longfellow’s interest in the financial re- 
turn from such a long composition. Perhaps his rather commercial 
attitude toward the literary profession had grown out of his early 
wish to prove that his father had been wrong when he had thwarted 
the Bowdoin senior’s desire to devote his life to writing by his asser- 
tion that “there is not wealth enough in this country to afford en- 
couragement and patronage to merely literary men.”* Whatever 
explanation may be made of this primary interest in the size of the 
honorarium, the fact remains that Professor Longfellow rarely per- 
mitted his poetry to be published unless he were promised substan- 
tial remuneration. Since difficulties in regard to payment caused 
Longfellow considerable embarrassment in regard to the publication 
of his comedy, it may be worth while to introduce a more definite 
corroboration of the above assertions. When Evert A. Duyckinck 


* Ibid., 1, 356. * Tbid., 1, 56. 
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wrote Longfellow in 1840, outlining plans for the publication of the 
New York periodical Arcturus, he asked Longfellow to aid the 
worthy cause by contributing, gratis, one original poem. Longfel- 
low’s reply from Cambridge on November 24, 1840, was, in part, 
“as to the poem you speak of, I cannot provide it; because I rely 
somewhat on my pen to stretch out the ends of my moderate in- 
come.”* ‘This letter was written to Duyckinck shortly after the 
publisher John Owen had informed Longfellow that public de- 
mand made it necessary to print a third edition of Voices of the 
Night, concerning the success of which the author wrote his father, 
“In addition . . . I get a great deal of praise, and constant applica- 
tions to write for periodicals at my own price.”’ To be sure, three 
editions of his first book of poems, and a regular outlet through 
magazines for subsequent writings did not imply that Longfellow 
was rolling in wealth. Yet he had begun teaching at Harvard as 
Smith Professor of Modern Languages in 1837 with a salary of fif- 
teen hundred dollars. In the light of these facts, it seems quite 
apparent that he did not need to rely too heavily on his pen to 
stretch out the ends of his not too moderate income.® 

For a time Longfellow continued to prepare the way for The 
Spanish Student. His thin book of Ballads was published by John 
Owen in December of 1841, and was well received. The “breach” 
had been made, and the time was at hand to “enter the citadel in 
triumph.” Certain hindrances arose, however, to delay the entrance. 
Wearied by the incessant and somewhat irksome grind of profes- 
sorial duties, Longfellow had planned a trip to Germany for his 
health and had obtained a six-months’ leave of absence from Har- 
vard for this purpose before Ballads appeared. He hoped to leave 
for Germany early in the spring of 1842. This necessitated finding 
a publisher immediately if The Spanish Student were to make its 
triumphal appearance according to the original plans. Circum- 
stances were favorable, since Longfellow’s contributions were so- 
licited at this time by Graham’s Magazine in Philadelphia, a period- 
ical then rapidly increasing in popularity, and eager to obtain the 


*New York Public Library Bulletin, 1, 245 (1897). 

* Life, I, 361, 338. 

* Perhaps it was the prick of conscience which caused Longfellow to change his mind, 
and to send as a “Christmas present” to Duyckinck his poem “Blind Bartimeus” the year 
following. It appeared in Arcturus, Dec., 1841. 
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prestige of printing the name of the author of Voices of the Night 
on its front cover. When Edgar A. Poe had written to Longfellow 
in May, 1841, asking him to write for Graham’s, the latter had de- 
clined on the ground that he was too busy. What Poe had failed 
to accomplish, however, Park Benjamin succeeded in doing. Samuel 
Ward and Benjamin had both served Longfellow as informal press 
agents in New York. Ward had already placed many of his friend’s 
poems in most advantageous hands; Benjamin used what he liked 
for his New World, and passed on the rest to other editors. On 
October 19, 1841, Benjamin wrote Graham, “Would you like to 
have an occasional poem from Professor Longfellow? I think | 
could get him to write for you at $20. He asks $25.”" The idea 
seems to have been most acceptable to Graham, for on December 4 
of the same year Benjamin opened negotiations for Graham by 
writing Longfellow: 

I write to ask you to furnish an occasional prose article and poem for 
Graham's Magazine . . . of which Edgar A. Poe is one editor; by far the 
best of this class of periodicals. It will pay liberally and punctually.* 


Longfellow had good reason to believe that Graham’s might aid 
him in presenting The Spanish Student to the best advantage. This 
magazine would furnish an unusually large number of readers 
for his comedy, and at the same time would permit him to have 
his name associated with the names of such prominent contributors 
as Bryant, Dana, Cooper, and Poe. Later, should his expectations 
of success be realized, he could find a publisher to bring it out in 
book form. Owing to the unsettled conditions caused by the finan- 
cial panic of 1837, it would be quite as well not to risk the dangers of 
printing the book until the play had become known. Then, too, it 
would not be an easy matter to find anybody willing to undertake 
the launching of The Spanish Student in independent form during 
such unfortunate times. Coleman, who had published Hyperion, 
had failed in 1840, and John Owen was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
So Longfellow, after he had opened the breach in Graham’s with 
one prose article (“Heine”) and one poem (“The Goblet of Life”) 

7 Passages From the Correspondence of Rufus W. Griswold (Cambridge, Mass., 1898), 


p. 100. 
® Life, 1, 392. 
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informed Benjamin that he would next like to send Graham his new 
play. Benjamin wrote, on February 1, 1842: “Your plan of publish- 
ing The Student of Alcala in Graham’s Magazine is good. Send me 
the first Act as soon as you please.”® Longfellow did not continue, 
however, to deal with Graham’s through Park Benjamin. He wrote 
directly to Graham, who answered on February 17, expressing his 
eagerness to have the Harvard professor contribute regularly to his 
magazine. Graham seemed troubled, nevertheless, concerning the 
purchase and publishing of The Spanish Student, for he concluded 
his letter: 

But in regard to the play, at what rate would you dispose of it? Of its 
worth we cannot judge as well as yourself—though I would gladly give 
$150—which you will probably deem “no consideration”—If so, say the 
word, and we will see if we can do better, though candidly, everything is 
pilfered by the weekly papers so soon after the magazine is out, that the 
original publisher may well doubt, whether his labours are rewarded.’° 


Graham’s letter gave Longfellow pause. Despite the handsome 
offer of $150, he began to consider the advantages of avoiding 
“pilfering” by publishing immediately in book form. He presented 


the problem to Samuel Ward, whose reply should have been reassur- 
ing: 

Reserving for yourself the copy-right I would undoubtedly let Graham 
publish The Student of Alcala for $150—a very snug sum in these hard 
times—lose no time in closing with Graham. Let him publish in two 
Nos.—or 3. Owen can get an Edition out in the summer."? 


Longfellow had other reasons for cautious action. He had lost some 
of his faith in the empty promises of remuneration from magazine 
editors. The Knickerbocker made boasts of its liberal payments to 
contributors; yet from 1837 to 1840 it had accepted Longfellow’s 
poems without paying him for them.’ There was, to be sure, some 
excuse for such treatment since no business enterprises had suffered 
more severely during the financial difficulties of 1837-1841 than had 
the publishing houses. It was largely as a consequence of this de- 


* From the original letter in the Longfellow House at Cambridge. Other letters from the 
same source which are quoted below are identified in footnotes by “Longfellow House.” 

* Longfellow House. 

“ Ward to Longfellow, dated “Feb. 1842" (Longfellow House). 

Life, 1, 341. 
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pression that William Cullen Bryant had encountered trouble in 
finding a publisher for the younger Dana’s Two Years before the 
Mast. Two years later James Russell Lowell, deluded by the failure 
of his Pioneer, wrote his friend Poe concerning the latter’s proposed 
venture into independent magazine publication, “Be very watchful 
of your publishers & agents. They must be driven as men drive 
swine,—take your eyes off them for an instant & they bolt between 
your legs & leave you in the mire.”** During the same period Long- 
fellow tried to secure a publisher for some letters of travel in Europe 
written by George W. Greene, and sought the influential aid of Epes 
Sargent. Longfellow wrote Greene: 


After some delay I got an answer from Sargent showing that nobody 
pays now-a-days: “The fact is that all our publishers, whether of books or 
periodicals are desperately poor at present. Money is not to be had.” And 
this is very true; you have no idea of the state of things."* 


Many of the magazines of this time did not survive to witness 
“the golden age of periodicals,” which began around 1843. Since 
George Rex Graham was but a beginner in a difficult time, Long- 


fellow was naturally reluctant to surrender to him the manuscript of 
The Spanish Student in exchange for nothing save the promise to 
pay $150. Even the amount of this offer was at that time sufficient 
cause for suspicion. For these reasons Longfellow expressed his de- 
sire to Graham for a more definite financial proof of Graham’s sin- 
cerity before the former would part with the manuscript. Graham’s 
pride was hurt by this demand; his eager solicitations ceased, and the 
correspondence between Graham and Longfellow was temporarily 
suspended.*® 

Weary in mind and body, Longfellow began to relinquish his 
high hopes for the success of his comedy. Nothing seemed impor- 
tant to him save his imminent departure for Europe. For some time 
his nervous condition had produced a despondency which con- 
tributed to his loss of interest in other projects. In January of 1842 
he had written to Samuel Ward: 


® George E. Woodberry (ed.), “Lowell’s Letters to Poe,” Seribner’s Magazine, XVI, 172 


(Aug., 1894). 
“ Longfellow to Greene, Jan. 2, 1840 (Life, 1, 341). 
* See letter, Hillard to Griswold, June 15, 1842, quoted below. 
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As to the Student of Alcala I have no longer any courage to look at it. 
Neither you, nor Sumner, nor Ticknor, nor Felton likes it; and 1 am so 
weary that I cannot nerve my mind to the task of correcting it. I shall 
probably throw it into the fire.?® 


Ward’s jesting reply of February 22 was an obvious attempt to cheer 
the weary poet: 

I want you to lose no time in taking up the Spanish Student—Purify it 
and publish it as a dramatic poem and it will sell like bread—set at once 
about Preciosa. Let me have one peep under her—before you let the veil 
fall away, and the drapery and expose the modest and lovely ideal to the 
public gaze. But let her postures, and those of personages grouped 
around her be decent and let no lecherous Satyr mar the delicacy of the 
tableau.?7 


The encouragement was in vain. Convinced that he had been 
wrong in his earlier anticipations, Longfellow left for Europe on 
April 24, without bothering to find a publisher. Just before his de- 
parture he turned the manuscript over to his legal attorney and 
friend George S. Hillard, giving him entire power to dispose of it as 
he saw fit. Hillard and Charles Sumner, law partners in Boston since 
1834, showed a keen interest in the fate of The Spanish Student. 
Despite their efforts, however, they were unable to elicit further 
enthusiasm from either Graham or other publishers. On May 16, 
Hillard wrote Longfellow: 


Nothing has been heard from Graham about the play, and Little and 
Brown expressly decline publishing it at present, saying it would be en- 
tirely useless to print it now, as it would not, in any event, sell until the 


Graham never did deal with Hillard directly concerning the sub- 
sequent purchase. When Griswold succeeded Poe as editor, how- 
ever, Graham gave him instructions to communicate with Hillard. 
Under date of June 15, 1842, Sumner informed Longfellow of the 
new development: 


Hillard has read a letter from Griswold, now one of the editors of Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, in which he says that Graham does not want your play 
* Henry Marion Hall, “Longfellow’s Letters to Samuel Ward,” Putnam’s Monthly 


Magazine, Ill, 302 (Dec., 1907). 
* Longfellow House. * Longfellow House. 
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for this year—that this year is fairly started, but that he will take it & pay 
$150 to appear the first of January 1843—it would be printed in November 
but not published till January—you to stipulate that it should not appear 
in the meantime in Europe. What say you? Shall Hillard make the 
bargain, deliver the play & receive the money??® 


Graham’s proposal suggests that he had not entirely recovered from 
his coolness toward Longfellow, and that he was not too enthusiastic 
in his willingness to publish the play. For some reason, however, 
Griswold succeeded in making Hillard a better proposition, which 
Hillard passed on to Longfellow under date of July 2: 


Griswold has made me another offer, to take the MS now and pay $150 
for it and publish it in October—and this I have accepted, and have sent 
it to him. Of course, I have reserved the right for you to publish it in a 
volume after it has appeared there.*° 


In these two letters from Griswold to Hillard there must have 
been definite reference to the existing estrangement between Gra- 
ham and Longfellow, since Hillard made excuses for Longfellow’s 
conduct in his reply to Griswold under date of June 28. Since this 
letter explains much concerning the entire transaction, it is quoted 
almost entire: 


I duly received both of your letters, and am quite ashamed of myself for 
not having sooner replied to the first one, of June gth. . . . As to the pro- 
posal contained in that letter, I thought it best to submit it to Prof. Long- 
fellow himself, there being time enough to do so and receive an answer 
before you wanted it, and accordingly Mr. Sumner mentioned your 
proposition in a letter which went by way of the last steamer. But the 
terms which you propose in yours of the 25th are such that I feel war- 
ranted in accepting them at once on my own responsibility, and accord- 
ingly do so, and will forward the M. S. to your address by Harnden, as 
soon as I can get it from Cambridge.??_ The work cannot be printed any- 
where in this country, without my consent, as I am Mr. Longfellow’s sole 

* Longfellow House. * Longfellow House. 

* Hillard sent the manuscript to Griswold on July 1. (The accompanying letter, Hillard 
to Griswold, is among the Griswold papers, Boston Public Library.) Before the proof sheets 
had been printed, Griswold wrote James T. Fields (July 10): “Speaking of Longfellow— 
the MS. of his Spanish Student 1 shall have bound in green and gold—would you not like 
to have it? Such autographs are not to be picked up every day” (Griswold Correspondence, 


p. 113). The bound manuscript remained in the possession of Griswold and at his death 
was placed in the New York Historical Society. 
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attorney & have the entire control of the M.S. and that it will not be 
printed in Europe, I feel entirely confident, from the fact that he took no 
copy of it with him, and besides he will not be in London till the autumn. 
I should like to have it appear earlier than the October No., if possible, 
say in September No.? Can that be done? Of course I wish to reserve 
to Mr. Longfellow the right to publish it in a volume, either in Europe 
or America, after it shall have appeared in the Magazine. 

I regret to learn that anything has transpired between Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Longfellow to wound the feelings of the former. He must not 
cherish the remembrance of it but pardon it to the impatience of a man 
of genius, ignorant of business, in the hurry of an approaching departure 
and who has had some painful experiences of the hollow promises of 
editors and publishers. The scalded child dreads cold water, you know. 
I am well aware of Mr. Graham’s honorable character for liberal and 
prompt payment to his contributors.?* 


Under date of July 23, Griswold sent to the Sumner-Hillard 
office a draft for $150, together with the proof sheet of the first act. 
Sumner, handling the business while Hillard was away on vacation, 
acknowledged receipt of the draft, and in the letter of acknowledg- 
ment, dated August 2, pointed out one final error: 


The proof sheet came also. I trust you received it in proper season. But I 
have seen a sheet of only one act. Was it not intended to print the whole 
play in one number of the Magazine? The reputation of the Author 
would be best consulted by this course, if not the interests of the Mag- 
azine.** 


Griswold’s explanation of this division was relayed to Longfellow 
by Sumner in a letter dated August 29: 


The 1st Act of the Spanish Student graces the Sept. no. of Graham’s. The 
2d & 3d will follow—The publication in separate numbers was a device 
of the publisher to which Mr. Griswold unsuccessfully objected. Gris- 
wold has written me about you in terms of warm admiration. He hopes 
you will enable them to print something from you in every number of 
their magazine. I think the Student reads well in print—better by far 
than in MS.?* 


Since his departure for Germany Longfellow had made scarcely 
a single reference to the fate of The Spanish Student. Not even the 


* From the original letter in the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
* Pennsylvania Historical Society. ™* Longfellow House. 
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chopping of it into three numbers seemed to arouse any reaction. 
Apparently his interest in the project had almost entirely ceased. 
Certain it was that his friends continued to think little of the play, 
and were merely polite in their words of commendation. C. C. Fel- 
ton, for instance, writing from Cambridge on September 17, avoided 
serious criticism in this pleasant fashion: 


The first act of the Spanish Student is out and has made some con- 
siderable sensation here. Sally Lowell was at first a good deal troubled 
and shut herself up several days. Since then she has emerged into day- 
light, and is now doing as well as can be expected. Several old women 
have laid it under ban and forbidden their daughters to read it. This only 
makes the daughters the more earnest to get hold of it, and they have 
been not a little disappointed to find it no worse.?® 


The second and third parts of The Spanish Student appeared as 
planned, in the October and November numbers of Graham’s. After 
his return from Europe Longfellow became a regular contributor, 
and in 1844 made an agreement whereby he wrote for a time 
exclusively for Graham’s Magazine.”® 


* Longfellow House. * Life, Ul, 19. 


EMERSON AND THE OFFERING FOR /829 


RALPH THOMPSON 
Columbia University 


HE Offering for 1829 is a little collection of prose and verse 

compiled late in 1828 by Andrews Norton, then professor in the 
Harvard Divinity School. Illustrated with a few lithographs and 
made up of contributions from about twenty men and women, the 
volume is similar to any of a dozen better-known American gift 
books, and in format and letterpress is distinctly inferior to some of 
them. Despite this, however, The Offering merits especial atten- 
tion, for in its pages appeared the earliest known published work of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson." 

I do not know how Emerson came to contribute to The Offering. 
Later on in life, after he had achieved a reputation, he sent essays and 
poems to a few other gift books, but it is probable that he at no time 
admired the holiday volumes and the literary sweetmeats they pur- 
veyed. His interests were of another sort. In 1828, however, the 
young divinity student may have welcomed the chance to associate 
himself with a publication issued “from the very atmosphere of 
learning”—as an indulgent reviewer put it. What is more, he may 
have thus early in his career entertained a high opinion of his one- 
time mentor and future critic, Andrews Norton, and in all probabil- 
ity he believed in the advancement of infant education, to which 
charitable purpose The Offering was devoted. 

Only one of Emerson’s contributions to Norton’s volume has 
been generally recognized—the unsigned poem called “Fame.” It 
is now clear that he wrote also the unsigned piece entitled “An Ex- 
tract from Unpublished Travels in the East,” which may be marked 
as his first printed work in prose. Still a third would appear to be 


*The Offering for 1829 was issued with the imprint “Cambridge, Hilliard and Brown, 
1829.” Norton’s editorship is assumed on the basis of editorial notes signed “A. N.”—most 
of which concern Felicia Hemans, with whom Norton was acquainted. The volume was 
published late in December, 1828, for by Jan. 1, 1829, it was being sold by a book-dealer 
(see James Loring’s advertisement in The Boston Recorder and Religious Telegraph, Jan. 1, 
1829), and, according to its preface, it “had not been thought of at the beginning of No- 
vember.” A more detailed account of The Offering will be given in my history of Amer- 
ican gift books now being prepared for publication. 
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Emerson’s, even though sufficient evidence to permit a positive state- 
ment in this regard has not come to hand. 


I 


Four stanzas of “Fame” were written into Emerson’s journal 
during 1826, a fifth in June, 1827. Their form in the printed Jour- 
nals* differs somewhat from that in The Offering® and also from 
that used in the collected Poems.‘ The only other printing of 
“Fame” seems to be that in The Radical for August, 1871;° 
“T.W.H.” (Thomas Wentworth Higginson?) in some way or other 
recognized the verses in the gift book as Emerson’s, and copied them 
out for the magazine. There are, therefore, three versions of the 
poem (disregarding details of punctuation, capitalization, and spell- 
ing): those of the Journals (1), The Offering (2), and the Poems (3). 
The following are the variant lines: 


. From East to West, from Beersheba to Dan 
. From East to West, from Beersheba to Dan 
. East, West, from Beer to Dan 


. Pray was it never heard 
. Say, was it never heard 
. Say, was it never heard 


. Who sells his sinews to be wise 
. Who gives his sinews, to be wise 
. Who sells his sinews to be wise 


. And crawls half-dead, a paralytic 
. And crawls through life a paralytic 
. And crawls through life a paralytic 


. Is it not better done 
. Is it not better done 
3. Were it not better done 


. Put love, joy, health upon the shrine 
2. Put love, joy, health, upon the shrine 
3. Put youth, joy, health, upon the shrine 
? Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909-1914), II, 80-81, 210. 


* Pp. 52-53. 
* (Boston, 1884), pp. 311-312. * 5X, 52. 
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1. Thyself, poor dupe! for praises barter 
2. Thy hapless self for praises barter 
3. Being for Seeming bravely barter 


1. And die to Fame an honoured martyr 
2. And die to Fame an honored martyr 
3. And die to Fame a happy martyr 


But few comments need be made upon these variants. It is clear 
that Emerson altered the grammar of one line to acknowledge a 
subjunctive nicety, and perhaps it was on ethical grounds that in 
another he substituted “youth” for “love.” The more significant 
alterations are no doubt those which enhanced the poem’s stylistic 
peculiarities—when “East, West, from Beer to Dan” took the place 
of a less succinct original, and when “Being for Seeming” sup- 
planted more concrete and conventional phraseology. 


II 


“An Extract from Unpublished Travels in the East” may be 
added to the Emerson canon because the tale is but an altered version 
of a passage from the Journals® dated October, 1822. I give it here 
in full as it appeared in The Offering (pp. 8-10) because the intro- 
ductory paragraph apparently has never been reprinted in any form 
and because the body of the story differs somewhat from the entry in 
the printed journals. 


After the feast of the house of the Bey in Samarcand was concluded, 
the company were entertained by narratives told with great spirit by some 
of Shah Lufi’s friends. Old Yelghar, who had seen an English organ at 
Bombay, before he came hither, related a marvellous anecdote, of which 
this is the substance: 

“When I was a lad,” said the bearded islander, “we had a kind of vast 
musical apparatus in the Pacific islands, which must appear as fabulous 
to you, as it proved fatal to us. On the banks of the Lagoons, in the Bread 
Islands, there grew an abundance of Siphar trees, which consist of vast 
trunks perforated by a multitude of winding tubes, and having almost no 
external verdure. When the roots were artificially connected with the 
water of the creek, the water was instantly sucked up by some of the 
tubes, and discharged by others, and the operation attended (especially, if 
properly echoed) with the most beautiful musical sounds in the world. 


*I, 170-173. 
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My countrymen built their temples to the great Zoa, upon the margin of 
the water, and enclosed a suitable number of these trees, with the design 
of entertaining the ears of the god, with this sweet harmony. Finding, 
however, by experience, that the more water the pipes drew, the more rich 
and various were the sounds of their organ, they constructed a very 
spacious temple, with high walls of clay and stone, curiously adapted to 
reverberate the sound, and enclosed a hundred large Siphars. 

When the edifice was complete, the people from all the country round 
assembled, in throngs, to hear the concert. After they had waited a long 
time, and the tide began to rise, the instrument suddenly emitted the 
finest notes imaginable. Through some of the larger pipes, the water 
rushed with the voice of thunder, and through others, with the sweetness 
of one of your lutes. In a short time, the effect of the music was such, 
that it seemed to have made all the hearers mad. They laughed and wept 
alternately, and began to dance; and such was their delight, that they did 
not perceive the disaster which had befallen their organ. 

Owing to the unusual height of the tide, and to some unaccountable 
irregularity in the ducts, the pipes began to discharge their contents 
within the building. In a short time, the evil became too apparent; for 
the water rose in spouts from the top of the larger ducts, and fell upon 
the multitudes within. 

Meantime, the music swelled louder and louder, and every note was 
more ravishing than the last. The inconvenience of the falling water, 
which drenched them, was entirely forgotten, until, finally, the whole 
host of pipes discharged every one a volume of water upon the charmed 
congregation. The faster poured the water, the sweeter grew the music; 
and the ground being covered to the height of two or three cubits, with 
the torrent, the people began to float upon it, with intolerable extacies. 
Finally, the whole multitude swam about in this deluge, holding up their 
heads with open mouths and ears, as if to swallow the melody, whereby 
they swallowed much water. Many hundreds were immediately drowned; 
and the enormous pipes, as they emptied their rivers, swelled their har- 
mony to such perfection, that the ear could no longer bear it, and almost 
all who escaped drowning, died of the exquisite music. 

Thenceforward, there was no more use of the Siphar trees, in the 
Bread Islands. 


I have not been able to determine where Emerson picked up this 
strange story. There is, of course, a chance that he invented it, but 
the bearded islander’s account does not read like the invention of a 
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youth still in his teens. Apparently there is no such tree as the 
Siphar (the name may have been suggested to Emerson by the 
siphonic function of the roots), nor do there seem to be islands called 
the Bread Islands. The god Zoa is also puzzling; if Zoroaster was 
the inspiration for the name, there is little logic in his being assigned 
adherents among the inhabitants of a South Sea archipelago. But 
Emerson’s early Oriental writings were not always historically or 
logically correct; the fragment called “A Venture in Romance” in 
the Journals’ combines Cashmere, Arabian harvests, Omar, and an 
Indian moon in the same paragraph, and the scheme of a Pacific 
Islander’s telling his story in far off Turkestan—even after a voyage 
via Bombay—may have also been the creation of an enthusiastic 
rather than an ordered knowledge.*® 


III 


The third piece under discussion, an unsigned poem called “Wil- 
liam Rufus and the Jew,” may be tentatively assigned to Emerson 
for various reasons. First of all, the manner and method of the verse 
are rather Emersonian. But more compelling is the fact that there 


I, 108-109. 

*I am indebted to Dr. Arthur Christy for this analogy. Dr. Christy has also pointed 
out to me that Emerson transformed “Saadi” into “Seyd”—and hence may have coined 
“Zoa” from “Zoroaster.” In a revision of “Fame,” as has been shown, “Beersheba” became 
“Beer.” 

Dr. Ralph L. Rusk has called my attention to William Blake’s use of the word “Zoa” in 
Milton (1804) and Jerusalem (1804) and in The Four Zoa’s, which was not published until 
many years after The Offering appeared. What Blake meant the Zoas to be is not clear; at 
one time they are described as gods, at another as elements, at another as the Eternal Senses. 
The editors of Blake’s Prophetic Writings (Oxford, 1926), II, 256, suggest that he may have 
derived the term “from the Greek text of Revelation where it stands as the original of the 
‘beast’ of the Authorized Version. . . . It is not unlikely that, re-reading the Apocalypse in 
Greek and English concurrently and meeting the word {wa (e.g., Rev. iv. 6), he thought 
he saw in it a compendious term for cumbrous periphrases.” Messrs. Sloss and Wallis 
further remark that at one time they thought “that the term ‘Zoa’ might have been taken 
from the name of a chap-book heroine. Leigh Hunt, in The Indicator, No. |x, speaks of a 
legend of this kind entitled: ‘The Story of the Beautiful Zoa, who was cast away on a 
desart island. . . .’. But this Zoa was a maiden, while Blake’s Zoas were masculine, besides 
that the reading of the Greek Testament at Felpham is, chronologically, more apt as a 
source, and more characteristically Blakean.” 

I see no reason to suspect that Emerson was led to the name by a reading of Blake's 
work or reviews of his work—although either is possible. His first comment on the poet in 
the Journals was entered in 1863—more than forty years after the sketch which became 
“An Extract from Unpublished Travels in the East” appeared there. He may, of course, 
like Blake, have come upon the word in the Greek Testament, which was read by Harvard 
undergraduates, as the University catalogue for 1820-1821 shows. As for his use of the name 
because of the chap-book stories, that chance seems altogether remote. 
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are in existence two copies of The Offering with handwritten ascrip- 
tions of authorship—and both credit Emerson with this poem as well 
as with “Fame” and “An Extract from Unpublished Travels in the 
East.” Whoever the annotators were—and they seem to have 
worked independently of each other—they were well-informed; | 
have been able to verify some of the other notes of authorship which 
they set down, and in no instance have their ascriptions proved 
misleading. Furthermore, the two lists of annotations are at vari- 
ance only in so far as one or the other fails to indicate the author of 
a particular piece of prose or verse; no article is assigned to one 
person in one of the copies, to another in the second.°® 

“William Rufus and the Jew” appears in The Offering (pp. 17- 
18) as follows: 


“May it please my lord the King,—there’s a Jew at the door.” 
—“Let him in,” said the king, “what’s he waiting there for?” 
—“I wot, Sir, you come from Abraham’s loins, 

Love not Christ, eat no pork, do no good with your coins.” 
“My lord the king! I do as Moses bids; 

Eschewing all evil, I shut my coffer lids; 


From the law of my fathers, God forbid I should swerve; 

The uncircumcised Nazarite, my race must not serve; 

But Isaac my son to the Gentiles hath gone over, 

And no means can I find my first-born to recover. 

I would give fifty marks, and my gabardine to boot, 

To the Rabbi that would bring him from the Christian faith about; 

But phylacteried Rabbins live far over sea, 

I cannot go to them, and they will not come to me. 

Will it please my lord the king, from the house of Magog, 

To bring my son back to his own synagogue.” 

—“Why I'll be the Rabbi—where’s a fitter Pharisee? 

Count me out the fifty marks, and go send your son to me.” 

The king filled his mouth with arguments and jibes, 

* One annotated copy, with the name of Anna L. Quincy on the fly-leaf, is now in the 
Harvard College Library; the other, which bears no owner's name, is in the library of the 
New York Historical Society. The compiler of the catalogue entitled The Stephen H. Wake- 
man Collection of Books of Nineteenth Century American Writers (New York [1924]) notes 
under The Offering (item 158) that Emerson was the author of “William Rufus and the 
Jew” as well as of the two pieces discussed earlier in this article—this apparently on the 
reference of P. K. Foley. How Mr. Foley came to his conclusions is not divulged, and it may 


have been that he had seen one of the annotated copies mentioned above, or another one 


like them. 
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To win the boy back to the faith of the tribes, 

But Isaac the Jew was so hard and stiff-necked, 

That by no means could the king come to any effect; 

So he paid the Jew back twenty marks of his gains; 

Quoth he, “I think I'll keep the thirty for the payment of my pains.” 


The story retold in the poem is an old one, and appears in at least 
two histories with which Emerson was familiar: Holinshed’s Chron- 
icles of England, Scotland, and Ireland and David Hume’s History 
of England.’® Originating apparently with the English historian 
Eadmer, a contemporary of William Rufus, the tale has found its 
way into many reviews of English history—with one slight variation. 
In both Holinshed and Hume the Jew gives the money to the King 
before the latter attempts the second conversion of the young man; 
in Eadmer"’ and in other accounts,’* however, no money changes 
hands until the very end, and only then does the Jew pay reluctantly 
a portion of the promised sum. All the histories which I have con- 
sulted, though, agree upon the fact that the original bargain called 
for sixty marks—not fifty, as the poem has it. Since the demands of 
euphony or metre do not seem to order “fifty” rather than “sixty” 
in this case, it may be that the immediate source of the story used 
in this poem (be it Emerson’s or not) is the work of that writer who 
has pictured William II of England as exacting for his “pains” not 
a paltry fifty per cent of the stipulated reward, but a royal three- 
fifths. 


” For Emerson’s acquaintance with these works see the Journals, I, 86; II, 35. In an 
edition of Holinshed which he may have used (London, 1807), the story appears in II, 
45-46; in Hume (London, 1822), I, 300-301. 

" Historiae novorum (Londini, 1623), p. 47. 

* For example, Sharon Turner, The History of England During the Middle Ages (Lon- 
don, 1830), I, 163-164, or Edward A. Freeman, The Reign of William Rufus and the 
Accession of Henry the First (Oxford, 1882), I, 163-165. 
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ROWE'S TAMERLANE AND THE PRINCE 
OF PARTHIA 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 
The Ohio State University 


N UNUSUAL interest attaches to any professionally acted 
drama which may have influenced Thomas Godfrey in writing 
The Prince of Parthia precisely because The Prince of Parthia owes 
its unique place in American drama not so much to its literary merit 
as to the fact that it was the first American play to be produced on the 
professional stage. Hence any connection between The Prince of 
Parthia and the professional theater deserves careful study. The fact 
that Nicholas Rowe’s Tamerlane may have been an influence on 
The Prince of Parthia has been recognized by scholars.’ But the 
interesting possibility that Rowe’s tragedy was the particular acted 
drama which inspired Godfrey’s emulation, as well as the possibility 
that it had a very important part in shaping The Prince of Parthia, 
has led me to examine in detail the extent of the influence. 

A comparison of the two plays reveals a number of elements, 
especially situations, types of character, and turns of plot, which 
the plays have in common. It is perhaps significant that these are 
all details of dramatic framework—such details as a boy (Tamerlane 
was produced in Philadelphia in 1754, when Godfrey was seven- 
teen)* might have remembered from a play he had seen. 

In the first place, the opening speech of The Prince of Parthia 
contains a definite echo of lines in the earlier play. In Rowe’s 
tragedy, a victory of Tamerlane’s is hailed with the words, 


From this auspicious day the Parthian name 
Shall date its birth of empire. (II, 2) 


In The Prince of Parthia, of a victory of Arsaces it is said that 


This day shall shine in Ages yet to come, 
And grace the PARTHIAN story. (I, 1) 


* Notably Archibald Henderson, The Prince of Parthia (Boston, 1917), p. 34, and Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, A History of the American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War 
(New York, 1923), p. 24. 

*For details concerning this production of Tamerlane by the Company of Comedians 
from London, see my The Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century (Philadelphia: 
The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933), pp. 10 and 76. 
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And the opening lines of Tamerlane in honor of the sun, which 
begin, “Hail to the sun! from whose returning light . . .” may 
very possibly have suggested Godfrey’s “Hymn to the Parent of 
Light” which opens the fifth scene of The Prince of Parthia. 

A number of scenes in Godfrey’s tragedy are in their framework 
strikingly similar to scenes in Tamerlane. In both plays there are 
scenes in which a haughty captive of noble birth upbraids a king, his 
captor. In Rowe’s play the captive Bajazet, though in chains, 
criticizes Tamerlane, his conqueror, with unbridled spirit and lan- 
guage (II, 2). In The Prince of Parthia the captive Bethas, also in 
chains, lectures the king Artabanus, his captor, with unbridled spirit 
if somewhat less extreme language (I, 5). 

The scene (I, 1) in which the hero of Tamerlane treats a pris- 
oner, Moneses, with noble admiration and gives him his liberty fore- 
shadows the scene in The Prince of Parthia (II, 6) in which the 
hero, Arsaces, treats a prisoner, Bethas, with even more noble ad- 
miration and gains for him his liberty. 

In Act Four, Scene Two, of Tamerlane, as the curtain rises 
Arpasia is discovered lying asleep on a couch. There is music, a 
“Song to Sleep,” after which Arpasia wakes. Shortly afterward, 
Tamerlane enters. In The Prince of Parthia the fifth act opens in a 
closely similar fashion. “The curtain rises, slowly, to soft music, 
and discovers Evanthe sleeping on a Sofa; after the music ceases, 
Vardanes enters.” ‘Then there is a song, following which Evanthe 
wakes and embarks on a speech the thought of which echoes the 
thought of the “Song to Sleep” in the parallel scene from Tamer- 
lane. 

The first scene of Act Five of Tamerlane, in which the villain, 
Bajazet, tries to secure the favors of Arpasia by threatening her lover, 
Moneses, with torture and death, is repeated in the first scene of Act 
Five of The Prince of Parthia, in which the villain, Vardanes, tries 
to secure the favors of Evanthe by threatening her lover, Arsaces, 
with torture and death. In Tamerlane, Bajazet says: 

That Grecian Dog, the Minion of thy Wishes, 

Shall be dragg’d forth, and butcher’d in. thy Sight; 
Thou shalt behold him, when his pangs are terrible, 
Then, when he stares, and gasps, and struggles strongly, 
Ev’n in the bitterest Agony of dying. 
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In The Prince of Parthia, Vardanes says: 


Not only shall he die, but to thy view 

I'll bring the scene, those eyes that take delight 
In cruelty, shall have enough of death. 

E’en here, before thy sight, he shall expire, 

Not sudden, but by ling’ring torments; all 
That mischief can invent shall be practis’d 

To give him pain; to lengthen out his woe 

I'll search around the realm for skillful men, 
To find new tortures. 


Turns of plot are brought about in both plays by similar bits of 
reasoning. In Rowe’s tragedy, Tamerlane condemns a dervish to 
death, but when the dervish welcomes death, he decides to let him 
live, reflecting, “It shall be so—to die! ’twere a reward—” (Acct III). 
In The Prince of Parthia Thermusa goes down to kill Arsaces, but 
when he welcomes death, she decides to let him live, saying: 


No: now I'd have thee live, 
Since it is happiness to die. (IV, 5) 


The dreadful night of the fifth act of Tamerlane during which 
deeds of evil are committed descends again in the second act of The 
Prince of Parthia, presaging and obscuring the murderer’s crime. 
Of course Julius Caesar (and other plays) also could have given 
Godfrey the suggestion for this device, but as the young dramatist in 
all likelihood saw Tamerlane on the stage, the latter play must be 
regarded as the more probable influence. 

Both the villain’s accomplice and the villain of Tamerlane are 
repeated in The Prince of Parthia. The villain’s accomplice in 
Tamerlane is Omar; in Godfrey’s play, Lysias. In the earlier 
tragedy, Omar, an officer of the court, turns traitor because he feels 
himself insulted when the emperor denies him a girl he wants, de- 
serts to the enemy, and allows the villain to enjoy a temporary 
ascendancy. In The Prince of Parthia similar motivation is used to 
achieve a like result. Lysias, an officer of the court, turns traitor 
because he feels himself insulted by the king and kills the king, 
thereby helping the villain to enjoy a temporary ascendancy. 

In Tamerlane the villain is Bajazet, a man of overweening ar- 
rogance. He is described as 


Rowe's Tamerlane and The Prince of Parthia 


proud, impatient 
Of aught, e’en of Heav’n that made him. 
Fond of false glory, of the savage pow’r 
Of ruling without reason. (I, 1) 


Fall’n, like the proud archangel, from the height 
Where once (even next to majesty divine) 
Enthron’d he sat. (II, 1) 


When Tamerlane says to him: 


The world!—’twould be too little for thy pride: 
Thou wouldst scale Heav’n— 


Bajazet replies: 


I would:—Away! my soul 
Disdains thy conference. 


And Tamerlane rejoins: 


Thou vain, rash thing, 

That, with gigantic insolence, hast dar’d 

To lift thy wretched self beyond the stars, 

And mate with pow’r almighty: thou art fall’n! (II, 2) 


The villain of The Prince of Parthia, Vardanes, also a man of over- 
weening arrogance, is sketched in similar words: 


That haughty Prince eyes with a stern contempt 

All other mortals, and with lofty mien 

He treads the earth as tho’ he were a God, 

Nay, I believe that his ambitious soul, 

Had it but pow’r to its licentious wishes, 

Would dare dispute with Jove the rule of Heav’n; 

Like a Titanian son with giant insolence, 

Match with the Gods, and wage immortal war, 

’Til their red wrath should hurl him headlong down, 


E’en to destruction’s lowest pit of horror. (I, 1) 


And finally, Tamerlane gave the setting for The Prince of 
Parthia. It answers the curious question, Why should a Philadelphia 
boy in the middle of the eighteenth century have been inspired to 
write a play about Parthia? The very title of Godfrey’s tragedy 
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occurs in the earlier play when Omar calls Tamerlane a “petty 
prince of Parthia” (IV, 1). 


* * * * * 


Everyone who knows The Prince of Parthia will realize that the 
details here isolated are by no means the whole play, or even an im- 
portant part of its merit. But they are essential elements in its 
framework, and they indicate, I believe, that Godfrey’s The Prince 
of Parthia, the first American drama to be professionally produced, 
was strongly influenced, if not indeed originally inspired, by Nicholas 
Rowe’s Tamerlane. 


TIMROD'S ESSAYS IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


G. P. VOIGT 
Wittenberg College 


[X HIS review of Henry T. Thompson’s little volume, Henry 

Timrod, Laureate of the Confederacy, for American Literature,’ 
Dean Addison Hibbard suggested that a collection of Timrod’s prose 
be made “with a view, should it prove significant, to publication.” 
It was not until his later years that Timrod turned to prose. Under 
the nom de plume of Aglaus, he had contributed, prior to the found- 
ing of Russell’s Magazine (1857), an occasional poem to The South- 
ern Literary Messenger, but no prose.” In the very first volume of 
Russell’s, however, there appeared two essays from his pen, and two 
years later a third. In 1864 he did editorial writing for South Caro- 
lina newspapers; first for The South Carolinian of Columbia, which 
in 1865 became The Carolinian of Charleston; and later for The 
Phoenix of Columbia.’ At first his prose style was marred by occa- 
sional stiffness and stiltedness as well as by an inclination toward a 


tragic tone, but by and by he eliminated these blemishes and at- 
tained both grace and vigor of expression. In short, he was “mak- 
ing himself,” as William Gilmore Simms wrote to Paul Hamilton 


Hayne in 1864, “a fine prose writer.”* 


Timrod has left us a notable little group of critical essays as 
follows: 


“The Character and Scope of the Sonnet.” Russell’s, May, 1857. 

“What is Poetry,” Russell’s, October, 1857. 

“Literature in the South.” Russell's, August, 1859. 

“A Theory of Poetry.” “Address Delivered at the Methodist Female 
College [now Columbia College], Columbia, S. C. Winter of 1863- 
1864.5 


* American Literature, 1, 224-225 (May, 1929). 

*For this information I am greatly indebted to the staff of the University of Virginia 
Library. 

» & o Thompson, Henry Timrod, Laureate of the Confederacy (Columbia, S. C., 1929), 
Pp. 36-37, 39-40. 

*W. P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms (Boston and New York, 1892), p. 277. 

* Thompson, op. cit., p. 71. 
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The essay on the sonnet was reprinted in The Outlook, July 23, 
1904;° the address on the nature of poetry, in a slightly abridged 
and a serial form, in The Independent, March 28, April 4 and 11, 
1901, and without abridgment in the September, 1905, number of 
The Atlantic Monthly. The two essays of 1857 were used by Hayne 
in his statement of Timrod’s theory of poetry in the 1873 edition of 
Timrod’s poems. 

This theory as first presented in the essay, “What is Poetry?” is 
offered as a substitute for the theory propounded by William J. 
Grayson in the July, 1857, number of Russell’s." Grayson had de- 
fined poetry as merely metrical language, and Timrod, who, accord- 
ing to Hayne, was “fond of argument,” launched an attack on 
Grayson’s inadequate definition. While attempting no formal def- 
inition of his own, Timrod endorses Coleridge’s assertion that the 
essence of poetry is akin to the nature of poetic genius; namely, “a 
more than ordinary sensibility” which expresses itself in emotional 
utterances. But he finds in poetry also a strongly imaginative 
element that appears in “sensuous, picturesque” diction. Hence he 
is not altogether satisfied with Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as 
emotion recollected in tranquillity. He admits that verse is the 
preferable form of poetic expression, for the reason that while no 
poem consists entirely of poetry, verse is an effective means of keep- 
ing the bits of prose, which creep into the poem when the poet's 
inspiration flags, in harmony with the predominant poetic portions. 

It was not until 1863-1864 that Timrod drew up a full and 
definite statement of his theory of poetry.® Attacking as too narrow 
Poe’s well-known definition, the rhythmical creation of beauty— 
which he regards as “the one most artfully put” and “most likely to 
excite interest in an American audience”—he contends that the 


* The editor erroneously states that it was the first time the essay had been published. 

"The names of the authors of unsigned contributions to Russell’s have been inserted in 
the set now in the possession of the New York Public Library. This set, Mr. H. M. Lyden- 
berg, assistant director of the Library, has kindly informed me, was obtained in 1898 from a 
half brother of John Russell. This gentleman, Mr. Edward C. Jones of Memphis, Tennessee, 
stated that he had secured the names of the authors from Russell himself. 

* An editorial in The Daily South Carolinian, Feb. 28, 1864—probably from Timrod’s 
pen—contains an expression of the judgment that only with the return of peace can the poet 
give utterance to the heroic deeds and stirring emotions of the war period. “A certain 
amount of composure is always necessary to the composition of a poem,” says the writer, 
who looked for an outburst of poetry in the South after the close of the war. 

°In “A Theory of Poetry.” 
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province of poetry is broad enough to include “the sublime and ter- 
rible” aspects of life and nature, “the fairy tales of science,” “the 
magic of machinery,” the homely virtues and the everyday expe- 
riences of mankind.’® For poetry is not only the creation of beauty, 
but also the expression of noble forms of power and of “truth, 
whether abstract or not, when it affects the common heart of man- 
kind.” Nor will the great poet, Timrod thinks, limit himself to the 
short poem as prescribed by Poe. “Oh! rest assured,” he exclaims, 
“that there are no stereotyped forms of poetry. It is a vital power 
and may assume any guise and take any shape. . . .” This concep- 
tion of poetry is comprehensive, sound, and satisfying. 

As Hayne has remarked," it is not surprising that Timrod, the 
disciple of Wordsworth, set a high value upon the sonnet. His 
earliest literary essay is a defense of it against the attacks of its critics. 
To him it is a “little harp of fourteen strings” which has been “swept 
by the hands of a few great masters” and which can express con- 
cisely a “single thought, emotion, or picture . . . [in] lines of won- 
derful pregnancy [that] haunt the memory forever.” And yet it 
may call for the exercise of the poet’s full powers as does the epic. 

Timrod’s survey of the literary situation in the South just prior 
to the War between the Sections’® contains not only an expression 
of the familiar lament that there was little or no appreciation of 
Southern writers at home, but also an attack on the complacent 
conservatism of reactionary Southerners.** These, with their lack 
of literary knowledge and their uncultivated literary taste, ignored 
“the claims of a professional writer” and spurned the opinions of 
“careful and loving” students of literature. They regarded literature 
as merely an “amusement, not as a study at least equal in im- 
portance, and certainly not inferior in difficulty, to law and medi- 


* Cf. his sonnet, “Poet! if on a Lasting Fame Be Bent”: 
- . thou mayst draw from matters of the hearth 
Truths wide as nations, and as deep as love.” 
In the sonnet beginning “I scarcely grieve, O Nature! at the lot,” he calls the smoke of a 
factory at daybreak “‘a golden mist.” 

“Memoir in 1873 edition of Timrod’s poems, p. 26. 

* “Literature in the South.” 

“In his Southern Literary Studies (Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1927), p. 56, the late C. Alphonso Smith quotes Thomas Nelson Page’s explanation 
of the dearth of literature in the Old South. One of the reasons is “the absence of a reading 
public—for American authors, due in part to the conservatism of the Southern people.” 
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cine.” Familiar with Pope and Horace, they had either “never read 
a word of Wordsworth or Tennyson” or had “read them with sus- 
picion, and rejected them with superciliousness.”'* Such persons 
still clung to antiquated or “exploded” theories of criticism. As over 
against this uninformed dilettantism, Timrod contended for an in- 
telligent literary taste established upon the basis of “critical science” 
and having due regard for “the impartial philosophical conclusions 
of others.” 

Among the dilettante Southern reactionaries in literary taste and 
theory Timrod includes the teachers of belles lettres, whom he de- 
nounces as “misleaders of youth.” He advocates the “systematic 
study of English literature under the guidance of proper ex- 
pounders.” At that time there were probably few expounders of 
literature, “proper” or improper, though the Southern colleges seem 
to have been “pioneers” in the teaching of English..° The first 
course in English literature at Yale University was not given until 
three years after the publication of the essay under discussion; in 
Timrod’s own university (Georgia) Richard Malcolm Johnston had 
become professor of belles lettres two years before the essay ap- 
peared; and at Harvard Professor F. J. Child had first lectured to 
the seniors on English literature in the early fifties. In Timrod’s 
native state the first president of the South Carolina College, now 
the University of South Carolina, had in the course of his adminis- 
tration, lasting from 1805 to 1820, given the students instruction in 
literature; and in 1834 a professor of logic and belles lettres was 
added to the faculty.*® But it was poetry in particular that Timrod 
wished to see studied, “as an art in conjunction with the science of 
criticism,” so that the “scope and objects” of poetry might be rightly 
determined and a much needed improvement in the taste of the 


“In a letter written at Berkeley Springs, Va., the date of which is uncertain but was 
probably July 10, 1873, Bret Harte tells of having met there a Southern gentleman of the 
old school who asked him what he thought of Matthew Prior’s poems (The Letters of Bret 
Harte, ed. G. B. Harte, Boston and New York, 1926, p. 24). 

*I am greatly indebted for the information regarding the leadership of the Southern 
colleges in the teaching of English to Professor Jay B. Hubbell, who cited John Bell 
Henneman’s “The Study of English in the South,” The Sewanee Review, 11, 180-197 
(Feb., 1894), later reprinted in another form in The South in the Building of the Nation, 
VII, 115-134. 

* For these facts I am indebted to the librarians of Harvard, Yale, and Georgia univer- 
sities; to Professor E. L. Green, the historian of the University of South Carolina; and to 
M. LaBorde’s History of South Carolina College, Charleston, 1874 
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public might be effected. Fiction, too, he found worthy of a place 
in the scheme of education, because of its superiority to history in 
the portrayal of human nature, social life, and national traits. 

Another object of attack in this notable survey of literary condi- 
tions in the ante-bellum South is the false conception of “Amer- 
icanism” which had made its way into the South from the North 
some time before—a conception that demanded its exclusive use of 
native material in American writing, no matter how European the 
treatment might be. “If a poet,” remarks Timrod scornfully, “in 
genuine Scott, or genuine Byron, compared his hero to a cougar or 
grisly bear—the exclamation of the critic was, ‘How intensely Amer- 
ican!” It is not the subject-matter, Timrod maintains, but the 
treatment that should be American; the writer who speaks truly his 
thoughts and feelings is sure to reflect “subtly” but accurately his 
environment.”* 

Thus we find Timrod to be an earnest and thoughtful student of 
literary art and theory, a progressive and constructive thinker who 
desires to aid in “the establishment of a generous and catholic crit- 
icism.” The tone of his critical writing is one of independence and 


dignity, occasionally lapsing into caustic indignation. He is fair, 
outspoken, and clear-cut in utterance. As Paul Hamilton Hayne 
perceived, he reveals not only a thorough acquaintance with art, but 
also “real depth and force of thought.”** Altogether, he is a sane 
and liberal critic. 


“Cf. C. Alphonso Smith’s Southern Literary Studies, p. 126: “Nationalism is not phys- 
ical, but spiritual and temperamental. It is to be seen in the extent to which a writer 
expresses and illustrates the essential characteristics of his people, and not by actual descrip- 
tions of natural scenes, characters, and events in his writings, nor by ‘local color’ of any 
kind.” 

™ Letter to Richard Henry Stoddard, July 1, 1866, ed. Harry Shaw, Jr., American 
Literature IV, 195-199 (May, 1932). 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN GERMANY: 


A Report oF REcENT RESEARCH AND CRITICISM—1I931-1933 


H. LUDEKE 
The University of Basel 


MERICA’S decisive part in the World War, and the victory 
of democracy in political Germany as a result, turned the 
hardly more than purely academic curiosity in American institu- 
tions and problems that previously existed in Central Europe into a 
very vital interest that immediately became apparent in all forms of 
German intellectual life. There was a very large and steadily 
growing output of books, pamphlets, and articles on America, both 
sympathetic and otherwise; and with the creation at Berlin Univer- 
sity of a chair for the study of American civilization the academic 
world accepted the United States and its cultural area as a field for 
a much more intensive research activity than had previously existed. 
Hence, any survey of the research work on American literature 
done in Germany during the last three years must of necessity begin 
with Friedrich Schonemann’s two volumes on the United States, a 
companion work to Dibelius’s England and Curtius’s and Berg- 
strasser’s France. Schonemann, now head of the American Seminar 
at Berlin University, spent the years of the War in America and first 
made a name for himself with a book on American methods of 
propaganda. Several short articles and a book on Mark Twain repre- 
sent his début as a historian of American literature, but the center 
of his interest obviously always has lain in the broader aspects of 
American history and life. The present work’ is the fruit of ten 
years of study and travel and may claim to be the fullest presentation 
of American life in a foreign tongue. The stress is laid throughout 
on present-day conditions, and the historical background given in 
the first volume is kept strictly under this point of view. The author 
does not offer a consecutive narrative of events but a discussion of the 
important phases of American history in the light of later develop- 
ments and effects, especially on the final fate of German-American 
relations. Within this plan there seems to have been no room for 


* Friedrich Schénemann, Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. 2 vols. (Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Berlin, 1932). 
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an adequate account of the social and political conditions in Europe, 
especially in England, which time and again had such a far-reaching 
effect on American affairs. On the other hand, this historical first 
volume includes a discussion of America’s foreign relations with 
Europe, South America, and Asia and an analysis of the very com- 
plicated problem of race-adjustment, comprising not only the Indian 
and the Negro, but all the various European races as well, whose 
amalgamation into a single nation is one of the most interesting as- 
pects of modern civilization. The second volume, appreciably larger 
than the first, treats of American democracy from the political, judi- 
cial, educational, religious, and generally cultural point of view. The 
author’s wide knowledge of the American and European literature 
on the subject, as well as his own personal experience, gives his work 
an enormous wealth of detail and lend a considerable weight to his 
judgments. He has no thesis to propagate and no axe to grind, pre- 
senting his material impartially and as fully as his space will allow. 
Though chiefly interested in the political and sociological side of his 
problems, he is not a historian or professional politician as Bryce was, 
but the spirit of his book is rather that of the wide-awake journalist 
to whom all sides of life are equally important. There is a decidedly 
journalistic flavor, too, in much of his discussion, especially where 
it touches problems raised by the War. His experience of the War 
at an American college put his sympathy for his present subject to a 
very hard test and could hardly arouse in him much love for demo- 
cratic institutions. His German patriotism is very pronounced on 
almost every page and his criticism of democracy is essentially un- 
sympathetic. One might ask whether such coldness of heart is the 
right basis for the compilation of what obviously is intended to 
become a standard work on America. But the undeniable ressenti- 
ment that lurks behind many of Schonemann’s pages is more than 
compensated for by the enormous industry and patience which col- 
lected all the important facts about the United States in a great work 
that will interpret America to Central Europe in a more truly Ameri- 
can spirit, on the whole, and more fully, as well as more exactly, 
than any other book in the language. 
Much more cordial is Miss Mauck’s attitude® in her article on 


? Marielies Mauck, “Die Vereinigten Staaten von heute in ihren Hauptkomponenten,” 
Die neuren Sprachen, XLI, 1-12 (1933). 
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the main trends in modern America, in which she attempts to 
define American democracy as a slow and painful return out of 
frontier barbarism to Greek democratic ideals. In the same sym- 
pathetic spirit Ann Tizia Leitich*® views the crisis of the American 
soul in the breakdown of the old faith in material success, and she 
hopes for the rise of something better to take its place. How modern 
America is reflected in the French mind is the theme of H. Mann- 
hart,* who passes the chief French books on the subject in brief 
review (Tardieu, Siegfried, Romier, Duhamel, Morand, Maurois, 
and others) and comments on the fact that all of them place French 
culture higher than American civilization. 

With Schénemann’s study of Goethe in America® we enter the 
field of pure literature. The author traces American knowledge 
and understanding of Goethe from the early days, when Americans, 
as political liberals, preferred Schiller, through New England tran- 
scendentalism, when Carlyle introduced Goethe to America via 
Emerson and Margaret Fuller wrote her essay in The Dial, to 
Thomas W. Higginson’s study of Americanism in literature and the 
post-war appreciation of Goethe by Randolph Bourne and Van Wyck 
Brooks, who both come closer to him than their transcendental 
predecessors, for whom the main bond of sympathy was Goethe’s 
philosophy of action and renunciation. The mutual reflection of 
American and English life in their literature is the complementary 
theme of two studies otherwise very different in spirit and method. 
Herr Pfeffer® was a pupil of Dibelius and an exchange student in 
California, where he collected most of his material. After an 
introductory chapter on the geographical and historical character- 
istics of the various sections of the country to explain the differences 
in their conceptions of England, he arranges a great mass of quota- 
tions from American writers under various topical headings such as 
race, language, literature, education, church, law, and political and 


*Ann Tizia Leitich, “Die Krise der amerikanischen Secle, eine psychologische Er- 
klarung,” Der Gral, XXVI, 131-136 (1931-1932). 

*H. Mannhart, “Wie franzésische Schriftsteller Amerika sehen,” Zeitschrift fir franzo- 
sischen und englischen Unterricht, pp. 8-88 (1932). 

© Friedrich Schénemann, “Goethe in Amerika,” Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und en- 
glischen Unterricht, pp. 81-88 (1932). 

* Karl Heinz Pfeffer, England im Urteil amerikanischer Literatur vor dem Biirgerkrieg. 
Dissertation (Berlin, 1931). Complete in Palaestra, vol. CLXXVII. 
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social life in England. A final chapter treats of the colonialism of 
American literature; that is, its consciousness of dependence on Eng- 
land and its attempts at literary independence. The book is thor- 
ough but heavy, and the results are not essentially new. Already 
well-known general facts are tabulated in political and geographical 
detail. Herr Gauger’s attempt to trace the main lines of the Eng- 
lish conception of America’ since the beginning of the new century 
is more arresting to the American student. The author has been 
careful to select only purely British writers to quote from and 
chooses from a great mass of novels only a few representative ones 
to illustrate his points, finally leading up to Wells’s Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through. The result is interesting: as late as 1905 the Dickensian 
conception of Americans as kindly barbarians—no culture and all 
materialism—still predominated; today English writers see a clear 
difference between the go-getting, keenly business-minded Yankee 
type on the one hand and the Southern gentleman, the Mid-Wes- 
terner, and the Californian on the other, while there is a distinct 
realization of finer qualities, higher aspirations and a wider humani- 
ty in the best examples of American civilization. Direk, in Wells’s 
novel, to be sure, shows the older and coarser conception. In the 
end, the author confirms the conclusion arrived at by the thirty 
Americans who passed American life in review in 1922 and by 
Keyserling ten years later: “Whatever else American civilization is, 
it is not Anglo-Saxon.” All in all, a very well written little study 
with a very fine perception of the various aspects of the problem 
so far as it is handled here. My own inaugural lecture* on the new 
humanism and democracy in American literature, largely based on 
Parrington’s Main Currents, tries to place Professor Babbitt’s teach- 
ings in perspective with regard to the growth and decay of the 
democratic spirit in American letters. The World War in Ameri- 
can Literature is the theme of an essay by SchGnemann,’ while A. 
Ehrentreich’® introduces a lengthy description of Upton Sinclair’s 


"Rudolf Gauger, Amerikanergestalten in der englischen Literatur der Gegenwart. 
Dissertation (Tubingen, 1933). 

®H. Liideke, “Neuhumanismus und Demokratie im amerikanischen Geistesleben,” 
Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift, pp. 220-233 (1933). 

°F. Schénemann, “Der Weltkrieg in der amerikanischen Literatur,” Neuphilologische 
Monatsschrift, 1931. 

” A. Ehrentreich, “Literarische Auswirkungen des Falles Sacco-Vanzetti in Amerika,” 
Zeitschrift fiir franzdsischen und englischen Unterricht, XXX (1931). 
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Boston with a few pages on other literary treatments of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti theme. 

Of the various periods of American literature proper, colonial 
literature has aroused the least interest—there is no work worth 
mentioning within the period under review—while present-day 
writers have attracted far and away the most attention. A good 
dissertation on Emerson in France by H. Keller’? has been published 
only in part. Of the three chapters available, the first, containing a 
good synopsis of Emerson’s philosophy under systematic headings 
and in its relation to contemporary thought, especially the philoso- 
phers of German romanticism, is the best. Poe’s theory of poetry is 
discussed by R. Petsch,’* and Elisabeth Schinzel** attempts to de- 
fine Poe’s nature-sense in a few pages of trite remarks. Herr Kes- 
sler** examines the use of dialect in Bret Harte’s stories, tracing the 
words back to their English home, while W. D. Howells’s Method as 
a Novelist is the theme of a lengthy study by Susanne KGnigsberger’® 
—a rather dry descriptive analysis of some of the salient character- 
istics of Howells’s technique according to an old-fashioned and super- 
ficial formula first developed by Robert Riemann out of Goethe’s 
novels and later expanded by Dibelius and others. We learn that 
Howells was an “objective” story-teller, very rarely obtruding on 
the reader with personal remarks; that he preferred the “continu- 
ative” beginning in constructing his chapters; that he likewise pre- 
ferred the “organic” chapter-ending; that he almost regularly em- 
ployed the “synthetic” method of narration which commences a 
story at the beginning and carries it through consecutively to the 
end; that his stories were usually of a single thread and that double 
threads occur only in a few novels of the eighties; and many detailed 
observations of the kind we can gratefully accept. What is lacking, 
however, is a discussion of the genesis of his method, his relation as 
an artist to his American forerunners, especially Hawthorne, and to 


7H. Keller, Emerson in Frankreich: Wirkungen und Parallelen. Dissertation (Giessen, 
1932). To be published complete in Beitraége zur Philosophie, Carl Winter, Heidelberg. 

* R. Petsch, “Die Kunsttheorie von E. A. Poe,” Die neuren Sprachen, 1931. 

18 Elisabeth Schinzel, Natur und Natursymbolik bei Poe, Baudelaire und de franzésischen 
Symbolisten. Dissertation (Bonn, 1931). 

* Heinrich Kessler, “Die Verwendung der Mundart bei Bret Harte,” Beitrége zur Erfor- 
schung der Sprache und Kultur Englands und Nordamerikas, ed. W. Horn, V, 181-262. 

* Susanne K6nigsberger, Die Romantechnik von W. D. Howells. Dissertation (Berlin, 


1933). 
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his contemporaries, especially Henry James. And the author does 
not seem to realize to what extent Howells’s themes, like his realism, 
are linked up with events and aspects of American life in his own 
time. 

Among the older men of the present literary generation, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson is the subject of a cordial appreciation by 
Schonemann,** who vindicates the poet’s true Americanism in spite 
of his melancholy and regards him as the foremost poet of American 
skepticism with a mystical faith in the powers behind life that makes 
him a decided opponent of the popular American religion of suc- 
cess. Robinson, says Sch6nemann, is a true poet—a rare thing in 
America! Eugene O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra is sub- 
jected to a very fine and warmly sympathetic analysis by Friedrich 
Brie,’ Professor of English at Freiburg, for whom the play is the 
most important attempt of literary expressionism to cope with a 
classical theme. Brie regards O’Neill’s undertaking to supplant the 
ancient Greek religious system of crime and punishment with a 
modern psychological theory of inherited qualities and inhibitions 
as a basis for a tragical conflict as a failure. The play is a success 
because of O’Neill’s poetic power and his artistry, which shifted the 
stress from the biological problem to the primitive passions of the 
personages and the tight consistency of the dramatic action. In 
spite of his fundamental pessimism, O’Neill calls for an intense liv- 
ing of life, and Brie thinks this is not merely the expressionist’s wor- 
ship of “vitalism” but somehow an expression of O’Neill’s own typi- 
cally American vitality. 

A general survey of the new realism in the American novel is 
offered by Ch. Demming.’* In James Branch Cabell, Pollak’® 
admires the smiling pessimism that has succeeded in evolving a 
highly individual philosophy of life. Theodore Dreiser’s path from 
Catholicism to agnosticism and pessimistic determinism is traced 


*F. Schénemann, “Der Lyriker der amerikanischen Skepsis,” Die Literatur, XXXV, 
446-448 (1933). 

* Friedrich Brie, “Eugene O'Neill als Nachfolger der Griechen,” Germanisch-Roman- 
ische Monatsschrift, XXI, 46-59 (1933). 

*Ch. Demming, “Neu-Realismus in amerikanischen Gegenwartsroman,” Der Gral, 
XXVII (1932-1933). 

*V. Pollak, “James Branch Cabell,” Die Literatur, XXXV, 323-325 (1933). 
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by August Ruiegg.*® The conferring of the Nobel Prize on Sinclair 
Lewis brought this, the most popular American writer in Germany, 
again to general attention. Of the many appreciations perhaps the 
most valuable is Walther Fischer’s short essay,?* in which he stresses 
the latent note of optimism in Lewis’s ironic picture of American 
life and regards him as the most representative American novelist 
because he is the most comprehensive portrayer of life in America. 
Thornton Wilder comes in for a highly enthusiastic encomium at 
the hands of Gregor Heinrich,”* for whom he is the first American 
author to wrestle with the oldest principles of European culture. 
“For the first time an American author who neither makes the 
motoric principle a subject of literature nor bases his success on the 
risibility of his cornpatriots.” Werner Neuse’s dissertation®* lays 
particular stress on Dos Passos’s artistic development and his afhlia- 
tions with the Spaniards (Pio Baroja) and Joyce. The author has a 
good knowledge of contemporary American literature and offers a 
useful introduction to the work of one of the most striking figures 
of the American 1920's. W. Tiirk’s essay** sees in Dos Passos one of 
the most daring pioneers of epic form in literature, calls attention to 
the influence of the movies on his technique, and feels beneath his 
picture of the disintegration of American society a monumental 
resignation and the ironic eye of the initiated. 

The great discovery in Germany in the past year or two is Hem- 
ingway, whose work is being translated. M. Dietrich,” reviewing 
the translation, offers a short introduction to Hemingway’s new- 
realistic technique, while H. Fallada,*° author of a recent novel 
(Kleiner Mann, was nun?) much in Hemingway’s manner, points 
to the power of his realism and the pessimism of his view of life 


Riiegg, “Theodore Dreisers Abkehr vom Katholizismus,” Schweizerische Rund- 
schau, 1931-1932. 

™ W. Fischer, “Sinclair Lewis,” Neue Jahrbticher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, 
pp. 700-709 (1931). 

™ Gregor Heinrich, “Das Werk des amerikanischen Dichters Thornton Wilder,” Hoch- 
land, pp. 176-180 (1932-1933). 

*% Werner Neuse, Die literarische Entwicklung von John Dos Passos. Dissertation 
(Giessen, 1930). 

“W. Tirk, “John Dos Passos,” Die Literatur, XXXV, 377-380 (1933). 

*M. Dietrich, “Ernest Hemingway,” Hochland, XXX, 89-91 (1933). 

* H. Fallada, “Gesprach zwischen Ihr und Ihm iiber Ernest Hemingway,” Die Luter- 


atur, pp. 21-24 (1932). 
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and death. For Klaus Mann,*’ he is a typical American but with 
the mental experience of a European, looking at the world with 
the freshness of his young race but at the same time with the sophis- 
tication of the older ones. Klaus Mann regards Hemingway as the 
representative poet of our time. 


*” Klaus Mann, “Ernest Hemingway,” Neue Schweizer Rundschau, 1931. 
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FRENCH STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE AND CIVILIZATION 


JEAN SIMON 
The University of Aix-Marseille 


I 


HE French have never been indifferent to American literature. 

Generations of boys and girls have been thrilled by translations 
of the stories of Fenimore Cooper, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Jack 
London, and all of them bored at school by recitations of Long- 
fellow’s poems. On growing up, those who took an interest in 
“advanced” literature read either Poe, on the one hand, or Whit- 
man, Emerson, and Thoreau, on the other, a happy few appreciat- 
ing according to his desert the delicate psychology of Henry James. 
The Mercure de France, which for years was the herald of the main 
poetical movement, considered Walt Whitman as its figurehead, and 
few numbers were issued without at least one encomium of Whit- 
man from the skilled pen of H. Davray or the enthusiastic hand of 
Léon Bazalgette. Yet, boys and zsthetes aside, few even among the 
learned attached much importance to the literary manifestations of 
“the youthful nation.” In university circles, while work of the 
highest value was being done upon English literature, few men— 
the well-known theses on Poe and Hawthorne by M. Lauvriére and 
M. Dhaleine are honorable exceptions—turned their activities to- 
ward America. Wandering scholars like Gilbert Chinard were left 
to pursue their pioneer work on Franco-American relations un- 
aided. The student of languages who, longing for romance, crossed 
over to Columbia instead of following his father’s steps to some 
mellow English university town, was frowned upon and warned 
to be careful. 

Things were thus peacefully going on—and would be now for 
aught I know—when the Great War came and upset this condi- 
tion as it did everything else. While the Americans were showing 
a deeper interest in the study of French, a number of French in- 
tellectuals crossed the’ Atlantic at the invitation of colleges, lecture 
bureaus, or artistic or theatrical organizations. A few of them started 
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a career in the United States, but many more had taken only a tem- 
porary leave and after a few months or years came back home. 
But a current had been set in motion which has not yet slackened. 
They had seen something of American art and artists and were 
unwilling to let “auld acquaintance be forgot.” It was all but a 
miniature revolution. Impressive quantities of American books 
began to be translated, and (God knows how!) the first plays of 
Eugene O’Neill began to be performed in Paris. Magazines began 
to print appreciations of American books, and college professors 
no longer checked the wandering inclinations of their more adven- 
turous students. The impulse had been given; unorganized as it 
was, the movement existed, and only waited for some sort of organi- 
zation to reveal its full significance. 

The decisive step was taken when the venerable Sorbonne added 
to its English staff an assistant professorship of American Literature, 
and was fortunate enough to find the man who could best fill it, 
Professor Charles Cestre. Under his influence, important changes 
immediately took place. The “Agrégation d’Anglais,” the highest 
competitive examination open to students of languages, thencefor- 
ward included in its yearly program the study of a certain number 
of American writers—usually two Americans and ten Englishmen. 
Students who had long been reluctantly allowed to study in the 
United States, were now officially encouraged to do so, and were 
given the right to specialize in “American Literature and Civiliza- 
tion.” An American circulating library, equipped to send books 
all over the country, was opened in Paris in 1920. At last, through 
the generosity of Mr. Lee Kohns of New York, a full professorship 
of American Literature and Civilization was created at the Sorbonne 
and awarded of course to Professor Cestre. Several provincial uni- 
versities also created professorships in American Literature, which 
are held by Mlle. Léonie Villard at Lyons, MM. Clavel at Aix- 
Marseille, Le Breton at Lille, and Catel at Grenoble. Finally a 
professorship of American History was established at the Collége 
de France and entrusted to M. Bernard Fay. A few excellent books 
which appeared about this time grounded American studies on a 
firmer basis: The United States, a sort of American encyclopedia, 
profusely illustrated, by Professor Cestre; The United States of 
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Today, an economic and psychological study, by André Siegfried; 
The American Novel of Today and a Survey of American Litera- 
ture, by Professor Régis Michaud; and The American Stage, by 
Professor Léonie Villard. Then a number of scholars undertook 
writing lengthy essays on various individual authors and occa- 
sionally published magazine articles on the same subjects; others 
supervised, on behalf of intelligent publishers, the translation of 
American books on a more systematic plan than had been followed 
before. And, last but not least, a review of the utmost importance, 
the Revue Anglo-Américaine, was founded in 1923 under the joint 
editorship of Professor Cazamian, for the English part, and Professor 
Cestre, for the American part. In this periodical, which has since 
1923 regularly appeared every two months, are recorded not only 
the French interest in American literature but also, thanks to sub- 
stantial accounts of American books and magazines, all the best 
literary work of America itself. 


II 
1923, the year in which the Revue Anglo-Américaine first ap- 


peared, was the year when the newly organized work in American 
literature and civilization really became effective. Ten years have 
passed, and we can now with some satisfaction consider the results 
produced in this decade. Before giving a more detailed account of 
the year 1933, which was the original scope of this article, we shall 
try to sum up what was done from 1923 to 1932. We shall mention 


“Although American history lies outside the scope of this article, we feel obliged to 
call attention to certain important books. Space compels us to omit magazine articles, many 
of which have been listed in American Literature since November, 1929. 

General: D. Pasquet, Histoire politique et sociale du peuple américain (Paris, Picard, 
1924, 1931); Jean Gachon, La Politique étrangére des Etats-Unis (Paris, Alcan, 1929); 
Firmin Roz, Histoire des Etats-Unis (Paris, Fayard, 1930). [An account rather of insti- 
tutions than events. One-third of the book is devoted to the period following 1917. 
Extremely clear and orderly.] 

The Colonial Period: André Bellessort, Reflets de la vieille Amérique (Paris, Perrin, 1923) 
[the French in Louisiana, Canada, and the East at the time of the Revolution]; Gilbert 
Chinard, Les Réfugiés Huguenots en Amérique (Paris, Les Belles-Lettres, 1925); H. B. 
Alexander, L’Art el la philosophie des Indiens de l’Amérique du Nord (Paris, Leroux, 
1927); Gilbert Chinard, Edition des Mémoires de l’Amérique Septentrionale du Baron de 
Lahaudan, 1703 (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1932); M. Constantin, 
L’Agonie du Francais en Louisiane (Paris, Rieder, 1925). 

The Revolutionary Period: W. d’Ormesson, La Premiére mission officielle de la France 
aux Etats-Unis (Paris, Champion, 1924); Bernard Fay, L’Esprit révolutionnaire en France 
et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIlléme siecle (Paris, Champion, 1924); Gilbert Chinard, 
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not only books and articles but also the more characteristic trans- 
lations. For lack of space, we shall have to omit the many impor- 
tant book reviews which have appeared in the Revue Anglo-Améri- 
caine and elsewhere. 

General 


Books: C. Cestre and B. Gagnot, Anthologie de la littérature 
américaine (Paris, Delagrave, 1926); Régis Michaud, Le Roman 
américain d’aujourd’hui (Paris, Boivin, 1927); S. L. McGee, La 
Littérature américaine dans la Revue des Deux Mondes (Univ. de 
Montpellier, 1927); Régis Michaud, Litiérature américaine [since 
1830] (Paris, Kra, 1929); Jolas, Anthologie de la nouvelle poésie 
américaine (Paris, Kra, 1928); L. Villard, Le Thédtre américain 


Pensées choisies de Montesquieu, tirées du “Commonplace Book” de Jefferson (Paris, Les 
Belles-Lettres, 1925); Gilbert Chinard, Trois amitiés ferancaises de Jefferson [Mme. de 
Bréhan, Mme. de Tessé, Mme. de Corny] (Paris, Les Belles-Lettres, 1927); Bernard Fay, 
Benjamin Franklin, bourgeois d’Amérique (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1931); Bernard Fay, 
George Washington, gentilhomme (Paris, Grasset, 1932). 

The Nineteenth Century: Denis Saurat, La Guerre de Sécession (Paris, Lavauzelle, 
1924) [the military point of view]. 

We give below a classified list of books dealing with the problems of modern America. 

General: H. Hauser, L’Amérique vivante (Paris, Plon, 1923); F. Roz, Les Etats-Unis 
d’ Amérique (Paris, Alcan, 1927); C. Cestre, Les Etats-Unis (Paris, Larousse, 1928) [a 
monumental book, profusely illustrated, cast in the form of a record of a journey through 
the United States—business in New York, the intellectual life at Boston, agriculture in 
Minnesota, etc.]; André Siegfried, Les Etats-Unis d’aujourd’hui (Paris, A. Colin, 1927) 
{translated into English as America Comes of Age]; P. Yvon, Regards frangais sur 
l'Amérique (Caen, Jouan, 1930); Madeleine Cazamian, L’ Autre Amérique (Paris, Champion, 
1931) [shows the Americans as much more individualized and cool-headed than is gen- 
erally believed]; Marcel Braunschwig, La Vie américaine et ses Legons (Paris, Colin, 1931) 
[interesting chapters on intellectual and artistic life in the United States—praise of the 
moral results of American education]. 

National Psychology: B. Fay, Faites vos jeux (Paris, Grasset, 1928) [six short stories 
whose heroes are American students]; R. Michaud, Ce qu’il faut connaitre de l’ime améri- 
caine (Paris, Boivin, 1929); F. Strowski, La Bruyére en Amérique (Paris, Tallandier, 1929) 
[the point of view of the French humanist]; Luc Durtain, Hollywood dépassé (N. R. F., 
1927) [the novelist who sees it all wrong]; Paul Moran, New York (Paris, Flammarion, 
1930) [the novelist who sees it all right]. 

Artistic, Intellectual, and Educational Problems: Estéve, La Vie universitaire aux Etats- 
Unis (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1926); L. Mercier; Le Mouvement humaniste aux Etats-Unis 
(Paris, Hachette, 1928). 

Political, Social, and Economic Problems: E. W. Burgess, La “Non-Partisan League” 
(Paris, Giard, 1929); H. Dubreuil, Standards (Paris, Grasset, 1929) [American labor seen 
by a French worker—an unpretentious and extremely sensible book by a careful observer]; 
F. Schoell, U. S. A. du cété des blancs et du coté des noirs (Paris, Champion, 1929); A. 
Philip, Le Probléme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis (Paris, Alcan, 1928). 

Foreign Problems: A. Tardieu, Devant l’obstacle (Paris, Emile, 1927); Ch. Pomaret, 
L’Amérique @ la conquéte de l'Europe (Paris, Colin, 1930); L. Romier: Qui sera le 
maitre? Europe ou Amérique? (Paris, Hachette, 1928). 
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(Paris, Boivin, 1929); R. Taupin, L’Influence du Symbolisme fran- 
¢ais sur la poésie américaine (Paris, Champion, 1929); A. Levinson, 
Figures américaines (Paris, Attinger, 1929) [eighteen studies of 
writers of the present day]; R. Messac, Le “detective novel” (Paris, 
Champion, 1930). 

Articles: L. Villard, “La Vie américaine d’aprés le conte et la 
nouvelle,” Mercure de France, Dec. 1, 1924; G. B. Munson, “Chro- 
nique américaine: les jeunes écrivains,” Europe, Oct., 1925; F. Roz, 
“L’Esprit nouveau du roman américain,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Oct., 1925; “Bibliographie de la littérature américaine traduite en 
francais,” Navire d’Argent, Dec., 1925, Jan., 1926; G. B. Munson, 
“Chronique américaine: vue d’ensemble” [a plea for Melville, neg- 
lected in Europe], Europe, Apr. 15, 1925; G. Chinard, “La Littéra- 
ture francaise dans le Sud des Etats-Unis,” Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, Jan.-March, 1928; Luc Durtain, “Poémes Américains,” 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Aug., 1927; F. Roz, “Le Romantisme 
américain,” Revue Universelle, Dec. 15, 1929; A. Maurois, “La 
Littérature américaine,” Revue de la Femme, Oct., 1928; C. Cestre, 
“American Critics” [about a recent number of the London Mer- 


cury|, Revue Anglo-Américaine, Feb. 29, 1928; A. Feuillerat, “La 
Littérature négre aux Etats-Unis,” Figaro, Aug. 22, 1929; Coindreau, 
“L’Amérique et le roman alcodlique,” Cahiers du Sud, April, 1932. 


Individual Authors before 1880 


James Fenrmore Cooper. Books: Margaret M. Gibb, Le Roman 
de Bas de Cuir (Ph.D., Paris, Champion, 1927); C. C. Bosset, Feni- 
more Cooper et le roman d’aventure en France (Ph.D., Paris, 
Vrin, 1928). Articles: M. Clavel, “Une Thése sur le Roman de Bas 
de Cuir,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, April, 1928; Constantin-Weyer, 
“Fenimore Cooper et le cycle de Bas de Cuir,” Europe, Nov. 5, 1928; 
M. Clavel, “Du Nouveau sur Fenimore Cooper,” Revue Anglo- 
Américaine, Aug. 1929; M. Clavel, “Fenimore Cooper et |’Angle- 
terre,” ibid., Aug., 1931; M. Clavel, “Une nouvelle biographie de 
Fenimore Cooper: H. W. Boynton,” ibid., Dec. 1931; M. Clavel, 
“About R. E. Spiller’s ‘Fenimore Cooper: Critic of his Times,’” 
ibid., April, 1932. 

Emmy Dickinson. Articles: J. Catel, “Emily Dickinson, essai 
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d’analyse psychologique,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, June, 1925; J. 
Catel, “Emily Dickinson, l’ceuvre,” ibid., Dec., 1925. 

Emerson. Books: Régis Michaud, Autour 
d’Emerson (Paris, Bossard, 1925); L’Esthétisme d’Emerson (Paris, 
Alcan, 1928); La Vie inspirée d’Emerson (Paris, Plon, 1930). 
Articles: Ch. M. Garnier, “Emerson, annonciateur,” Rev. de l’Ens. 
des Langues Vivantes, June, 1927; C. Cestre, “Le Romantisme 
d’Emerson,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Oct., Dec., 1929; C. Cestre, 
“La Pédagogie d’Emerson,” Annales de l'Université de Paris, July, 
1929. 

Joaquin Mitter. Article: M. S. Peterson, Revue Anglo-Améri- 
caine, Dec., 1930. 

Epcar ALLAN Por. Books: C. Mauclair, Le Génie d’Edgar Poe 
(Paris, Albin Michel, 1925); L. Lemonnier, E. Poe et la critique 
francaise (Paris, Alcan, 1928); L. Lemonnier, Les Traducteurs fran- 
cais d’Edgar Poe (Paris, Alcan, 1928). Articles: C. Mauclair, “Le 
Génie d’Edgar Poe,” Revue Bleue, Oct. 17, 1925; L. Delarue-Mardrus, 
“Edgar Poe,” Revue de Paris, Dec. 15, 1925; G. Nigot, “Edgar Poe 
devant la critique,” Revue de L’Ens. des Langues Vivantes, Oct. 
1926; C. Cestre, “Une nouvelle biographie d’E. Poe” [concerning 
Miss Phillips’s book], Revue Anglo-Américaine, June, 1927; M. East- 
man, “Poe, Whitman et la poésie des temps nouveaux,” Europe, Dec. 
15, 1928; L. Lemonnier, “E. Poe, illuminé frangais,” Mercure de 
France, Jan. 15, 1928; V. O’Sullivan, “E. A. Poe et ses compatriotes,” 
Revue de l’Ens. des Langues Vivantes, Dec., 1928; Lauvriére, 
“L’'Influence d’Edgar Poe sur Verlaine et Rimbaud,” Figaro, Jan. 
19, 1929; Fontainas, “Edgar Poe et ses contemporains,” Mercure de 
France, Jan. 15, 1931; L. Lemonnier, “L’Influence d’Edgar Poe sur 
quelques conteurs realistes,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, July, 
Sept., 1931; Y. Le Dantec, “Baudelaire Traducteur,” Correspondant, 
Jan. 10, 1932. Translations: Lettres d’amour a Helen (Emile-Paul, 
1924); Politian (Emile Paul, 1926). 

HerMaN Metvitte. Articles: G. B. Munson, “Chronique améri- 
caine,” Europe, April 15, 1925; P. Dottin, Revue de France, April 
15, 1925. 

Henry Davin Tuoreav. Book: L. Bazalgette, Henry Thoreau, 
Sauvage (Paris, Rieder, Article: Fabnlet, “Thoréav et 
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l’amiti¢,” Europe, Feb. 15, 1925. Translations: Un philosophe dans 
les bois (Paris, Boivin, 1930) ; “Elégie,” Cahiers du Sud, April, 1931. 

Watt Wuitman. Books: Walt Whitman, The Eighteenth Presi- 
dency [first publication] (University of Montpellier, 1928) ; J. Catel, 
Walt Whitman (1930). Articles: J. Catel, “Walt Whitman Puri- 
tain,” Mercure de France, Oct. 15, 1923; J. Catel, “Le Roman d’amour 
de Walt Whitman,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Dec., 1923; J. Catel, 
“Walt Whitman pendant la Guerre de Sécession,” zbid., Jan., 1926; 
J. Catel, “Berger, Bazalgette, etc.,” L’ Ane d’Or, Dec., 1925 [a special 
Whitman number]; J. Catel, “La Véridique histoire de Walt Whit- 
man,” Rabelais, May, 1927; J. Catel, “L’Atelier de Walt Whitman,” 
Revue Anglo-Américaine, Aug., 1929; C. Cestre, “Walt Whitman, 
Vinadapté,” zbid., June, 1930; C. Cestre, Walt Whitman: le mystique, 
le lyrique,” bid., Aug., 1930; C. Cestre, “Walt Whitman, le poéte,” 
tbid., Oct. 1930; W. S. Monroe, “Recent Whitman Literature in 
America,” ibid., Dec., 1930; G. Cohen, “Walt Whitman,” Nouvelles 
Littéraires, March 14, 1931; G. Lafourcade, “Swinburne and Walt 
Whitman,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Oct., 1931; C. L. Glicksberg, 
“Whitman in the Civil War,” ibid., Feb., 1932; P. D’Exideuil, “What- 


man et la poésie,” Cahiers du Sud, June, 1933. Translations: Whit- 
man, La dix-huitiéme Présidence, Le Navire d’ Argent, April, 1926; 
Cameron Rogers, La Vie de Walt Whitman (Paris, N. R. F., 1931). 


Individual Authors, 1880-1914 


Ambrose Bierce. Translation: Aux Lisiéres de la mort (Renais 
du Livre, 1923). 

Henry James. Books: M. R. Garnier, Henry James et la France 
(Paris, Champion, 1927); L. Edel, Les Années dramatiques de H. 
James (Paris, Jouve, 1932); L. Edel, The Prefaces of H. James 
(Paris, Jouve, 1932). Articles: D. Rops, “A propos d’Henry James,” 
Européen, Jan. 29, 1930; L. Edel, “A Note on the Translations of 
Henry James in France,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Aug., 1930; C. 
Cestre, “La France dans l’ceuvre de Henry James,” ibid., Oct. and 
Dec., 1932. Translations: Le Sort de Poynton, Revue de Paris, 1929; 
“Le Tour d’écrou” and “Les Papiers de Jeffrey Aspern” (Stock, 
1930). 

Wutiam James. Book:-M: Le Breton, La pertonnalité de Wil- 
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liam James (Bordeaux, Cadenet, 1928). Articles: F. Delattre, “Wil- 
liam James, Bergsonien,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Oct., Dec., 1923; 
H. Brémond, “L’Américanisme de William James,” Revue de Paris, 
Nov. 1, 1924; C. Cestre, “La Correspondance de William James,” 
Revue Anglo-Américaine, April 25, 1924; Leroux, “William James, 
le plus humain des philosophes,” Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale, May-June, 1925. Translation: William James: Extraits de 
la Correspondance, translated by Delattre and Le Breton, preface by 
Bergson (Paris, Payot, 1924). 

Jack Lonpon. Articles: P. Gruyer and L. Postif, “Jack London,” 
Nouvelles Littéraires, Aug. 30, 1924; Charmian London, “Comment 
je connus Jack London,” Vient de Paraitre, March, 1926; M. Con- 
stantin-Weyer, “Jack London,” Europe, April 15, 1927; P. Dottin, 
“Jack London,” Nouvelle Revue des Jeunes, Aug., 1930. Transla- 
tion: Les Mutinés de l’Elseneur (Paris, Crés, 1930). 

H. L. Mencken. Articles: Galland, “Quelques critiques des 
Etats-Unis,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Dec., 1923; R. Michaud, “H. 
L. Mencken,” Nouvelles Littéraires, June 9, 1928; N. Frank, 
“L’Amérique vue par Mencken et Lewisohn,” zbid., July 8, 1930. 
Translation: Préjugés (Boivin, 1929). 

O. Henry. Book: C. D. Ross, O. Henry et l'art de Maupassant 
(Strasbourg, 1925). 

Upton Sincrair. Article: A. Levinson, “Upton Sinclair,” Now- 
velles Littéraires, Oct. 6, 1928. Translations: Pétrole; Boston. 

EprrH Wuarton. Article: R. Michaud, “La Vie new-yorkaise 
d’aprés Edith Wharton,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Feb., 1925. 
Translation: Un Fils au Front, published serially in Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1923. 

Contemporary Authors 


In the contemporary period so numerous are the articles, trans- 
lations, and reviews that we have had to limit ourselves to about 
thirty writers, some of whom have been selected more on account of 
their vogue in France than for their intrinsic merits. Unless the 
name of the periodical is given, the reviews listed below all appeared 
in the Revue Anglo-Américaine. Most of the reviews are by Pro- 
fessor Cestre. 

Conrap AIKEN. Review: The Pilgrimage of Festus, Feb., 1924. 
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SHERWoop ANpERSON. Article: C. Cestre, Dec., 1925. Reviews: 
Tar: A Middle-West Childhood, Feb., 1928; A Story-Teller’s Story, 
Dec., 1925; Note-Book, Oct., 1926; Dark Laughter, Aug., 1927; A 
New Testament, Aug., 1928; Perhaps Women, Feb., 1932. Trans- 
lations: Mort dans les bois (1927); Un Paien de l’Ohio (Rieder, 
1927); “Au Tribunal des relations domestiques,” Nouvelles 
Littéraires, Oct. 11, 1930. 

Irvine Reviews: Democracy and Leadership, Oct. 
1925; On Being Creative, Aug., 1932. 

Wit Catuer. Articles: A. Feuillerat, “Willa Cather,” Figaro, 
May 5, 1930; P. Chamaillard, “Le Cas de Marion Forester,” Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, June, 1931. Reviews: The Professor’s House, 
Dec., 1926; My Mortal Enemy, Feb., 1928; R. Rapin. Willa Cather, 
April, 1930. 

James BrancH Reviews: Beyond Life, Dec., 1924; Carl 
Van Doren, James Branch Cabell, Dec., 1925; The Way of Ecben, 
Aug., 1930. 

E. E. Cummines. Article: Navire d’Argent, May, 1926. Review: 
The Enormous Room, Jan., 1925. 

THeEoporE Dreiser. Article: C. Cestre, “Th. Dreiser,’ Aug., 
1926. Translations: La Couleur d’une grande cité (Stock, 1929); 
Une Tragédie américaine (Fayard, 1932); Douze Hommes (Rieder, 
1924). Reviews: The Color of a Great City, Feb., 1925; The Genius, 
Dec., 1924; An American Tragedy, Aug., 1926; Twelve Men, new 
issues, April, 1929, and Dec., 1931. 

Joun Erskine. Article: A. Levinson, “J. Erskine,” Nouvelles 
Littéraires, April 14, 1928. Reviews: The Literary Discipline, Feb., 
1924; Uncle Sam in the Eyes of His Family, Feb., 1930. 

Fautxner. Translation: “Septembre Ardent,” Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, Jan., 1932. 

Epna Ferser. Reviews: So Big, Oct., 1929; Show Boat, Oct., 
1929; American Beauty, Dec., 1932. 

Watpo Frank. Articles: “Waldo Frank: L’Amérique primi 
tive,’ Europe, June 15, 1925; “Waldo Frank, Découverte du 
Nouveau Monde,” Exrope, July 15, 1926; Robert Cahen Salaberry, 
“Waldo Frank et le nouvel idéal Américain,” Mercure de France, 
April 15, 1930. Translations: Rahab (Boussinenq, 1923) ; City Block 
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(N. R. F., 1926); “Redécouverte de L’Amérique,” Europe, 1929. 
Review: The Rediscovery of America, Aug., 1929. 

Rosert Frost. Article: A. Feuillerat, “R. Frost,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Sept. 1, 1923. Reviews: New Hampshire Poems, 
Aug., 1925; West-Running Brook, June, 1929. 

Ernest Hemincway. Article: Navire d’ Argent, May, 1926. 

JosepH HercesHemmer. Articles: B. Gagnot, “Joseph Herges- 
heimer,” Aug., 1926; A Bellessort, “Joseph Hergesheimer,” Figaro, 
July 16, 1930. Reviews: Cytherea, Feb., 1925; The Party Dress, Dec., 
1930. Translations: Linda (serial), Figaro, 1928; Linda (Perrin, 
Oct., 1930). 

Fanny Hurst. Review: Back Street, Aug., 1932. 

Sivccair Lewis. Articles: Baldensperger, “Sinclair Lewis,” 
Revue de Littérature Comparée, Dec. 15, 1925; A. Levinson, “Sin- 
clair Lewis,” Nouvelles Littéraires, Nov. 1, 1931; A. Bellessort, “Sin- 
clair Lewis,” Correspondant, July 10, 1931; P. Dottin, “Sinclair 
Lewis,” Européen, April 15, 1931; P. Morand, “Sinclair Lewis,” 
Nouvelles Littéraires, Feb. 15, 1930; L. Durtain, “Sinclair Lewis,” 
Revue Hebdomadaire, Nov. 30, 1930; J. Mansard, “Les Américains 
d’aprés Sinclair Lewis,” Etudes, April 5, 1930. Review: Arrow- 
smith, April, 1926. Translations: Sieur Wrenn (Nouvelle Société 
d’ Edition, 1931); Un Américain parle [The Man That Knew Cool- 
idge| (Rieder, 1932); Dodsworth (Plon, 1931); Arrowsmith 
(Firmin-Didot, 1931); Elmer Gantry (Fayard, 1932); Grand Rue 
(Haumout, 1932); Coup de pompe gratis (Albin Michel, 1932); 
Le lac qui reve (Albin Michel, 1932). 

Lupwic Lewisoun. Articles: A. Levinson, “Ludwig Lewisohn,” 
Nouvelles Littéraires, May 25, 1929; P. Dottin, “Ludwig Lewisohn,” 
Européen, Feb. 11, 1921; N. Frank, “L’Amérique vue par Mencken 
et Lewisohn,” Nouvelles Littéraires, Jan. 18, 1930; F. Lefévre, “Une 
heure avec L. Lewisohn,” Nouvelles Littéraires, June 18, 1932; D. 
Rops, “Lettres étrangéres,” Vie Intellectuelle, July, 1932. Transla- 
tion: Les Derniers jours de Shylock (Rieder, 1932). Review: The 
Island Within, April, 1929. 

VacueL Linpsay. Article: C. Cestre, “Vachel Lindsay,” Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, Oct., 1924. Review: Every Soul is a Circus, 
Aug., 1930. 
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Amy LoweLt. Articles: C. Cestre, “L’CEuvre poétique d’Amy 
Lowell,” Aug., 1925; P. Isoré, “L’Originalité d’Amy Lowell,” April, 
1929. Reviews: What’s O’Clock, Feb., 1928; East Wind, Feb., 1928. 

Epcar Lee Masters. Articles: C. Cestre, “Edgar Lee Masters,” 
Oct., 1924; C. Cestre, “Edgar Lee Masters,” Oct., 1925. Reviews: 
The Nuptial Flight, Jan., 1925; The New Spoon River, Oct., 1925; 
The Doomsday Book, Feb., 1929. 

Ciaupe McKay. Translations: “Mauvaise téte,” Europe, March 
15, 1928; “Banjo,” Nouvelles Littéraires, 1931; “Presque blanche,” 
Europe, July 15, 1931. 

Eucene O’Nent. Articles: C. Cestre, “Eugene O’Neill,” Dec., 
1926; C. Cestre, “Eugene O’Neill et les surgissements du tréfonds,” 
Dec., 1928; J. Mainsard, “E. O’Neill,” Etudes, Oct. 5, 1930. Trans- 
lations: “De l'Huile,” La Voix, Nov., 1928; “Le Singe velu,” Europe, 
May, 1930. Reviews: The Emperor Jones; Straw, June, 1929; Dyna- 
mo, April, 1930; Marco Millions, April, 1928; B. H. Clark, Eugene 
O’Neill, April, 1928. 

Joun Dos Passos. Translations: “La Gréve de Harlan,” Europe, 
March, 1932; “L’Initiation d’un homme,” Europe, Feb., 1924; Man- 
hattan Transfer (N. R. F., 1928). 

Ezra Pounp. Article: R. Taupin, “La Poésie d’Ezra Pound,” 
Feb., 1931. Reviews: How To Read, Aug., 1932; Selected Poems, 
Dec., 1929; Poems, Sept., 1923. 

Epwarp ARLINGTON Rosinson. Articles: C. Cestre, “L’ceuvre 
Poétique d’ E. A. Robinson,” April, 1924; C. Cestre, “Le ‘Tristan’ 
d’ E. A. Robinson,” Dec., 1927; Feb., 1928; J. Bois, “E. A. Robinson,” 
Revue Bleue, June 15, 1926; C. Cestre, “Le Dernier poéme d’ E. A. 
Robinson,” Aug., 1929; C. Cestre, “Récit et drame symbolique chez 
E. A. Robinson,” June, 1932. Reviews: L. N. Morris, “The Poetry 
of E. A. Robinson,” April, 1924; The Man Who Died Twice, June, 
1925; B. R. Redman, “E. A. Robinson,” Feb., 1928; L. Beebe, “E. A. 
Robinson,” Feb., 1929; Sonnets, April, 1929; The Glory of the Night- 
ingales, Feb., 1931; E. A. Robinson’s Poems (selected by Bliss Perry), 
Oct., 1931; Dionysus in Doubt, Aug., 1925. 

Cart Sanpsurc. Translation: Au Pays des Ruta-Bagas (Rieder, 
1925). 
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Cart VAN VECHTEN. Review: Spider Boy, April, 1930. Trans- 
lation: L’Araignée mdle, Revue Hebdomadaire, 1930. 

THORNTON Witper. Articles: Feuillerat, “Thornton Wilder,” 
Figaro, May 14, 1929; Longworth de Chambrun, “L’Américanisme 
de Thornton Wilder,” April, 1931. Translation: Le Pont du Rot 
Saint-Louis (Paris, Albin Michel, 1929). 

Cartos Wiiuiams. Article: Navire d’Argent, May, 
1926. 

Ill 


During the year 1933 the world-wide depression had its effect 
upon even the field we are now studying. The material situation 
of many professors and intellectuals has not been favorable, and 
it threatens to become worse. The result is that some men who form- 
erly devoted their leisure to scholarly work have had to turn to 
more immediately profitable activities. The publishers, even the 
best, prefer translations of detective novels to editions of poems and 
essays that do not pay. And yet the Revue Anglo-Américaine car- 
ries on with success. Some good books still appear, others are being 
completed, and the current routine of article-writing and book- 
reviewing is about as active as it used to be. The activity of the year 
1933 may be summed up as follows: 

In the field of translations, we must call attention to a new period- 
ical, appearing every three months, the Index Translationum. It aims 
to give a complete bibliography of the translations published in all 
countries. In its July number we find the following figures: in the 
first three months of the year 1933, 41 British and American books 
were translated into French—1g of these being detective stories. 
Although we do not have the figures for the whole year, those given 
seem to indicate a serious decrease. Among the translations of the 
year the following seem chiefly worth mentioning: 

Novels: Sinclair Lewis, Ann Vickers, translated by M. Rémon 
(Paris, Stock); Theodore Dreiser, L’Amérique tragique, translated 
by P. Nizan (published serially in Europe) ; Sinclair Lewis, Une Vie 
comme une autre (Paris, Editions du Siécle); Theodore Dreiser, 
Jennie Gerhardt (Edition du Siécle); Ludwig Lewisohn, Adam, 
translated by M. Piha (Paris, édit. Excelsior); Ludwig Lewisohn, 
Jan Zorn, translated by M. Piha (Cahiers Juifs, 2); Ben Hecht, Un 
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Juif amoureux, translated by M. Rémon (Paris, Plon); Eric Linck- 
later, Juan en Amérique, translated by Leo (Paris, Plon) ; Gertrude 
Stein, Américains d’ Amérique, translated, with introduction, by B. 
Fay (Paris, Stock); Louis Bromfield, Vingt-quatre heures, trans- 
lated by Silberstein (Paris, Stock); Fanny Hurst, Back Street (Edi- 
tions du Siécle). 

Among the very few non-fiction books translated this year, we 
must mention: Bruce Bliven, Amérique fiévre de decroissance, 
translated by Silberstein (Paris, Stock); Ludwig Lewisohn, Un 
Cinquentenaire (1882-1932): Emerson, translated by M. Piha (pub- 
lished serially in the Revue Anglo-Américaine); H. L. Mencken, 
Défense des femmes, translated by Jardin (N. R. F.); Emil Ludwig, 
Lincoln, translated from the German by Babelon (Paris, Payot). In 
this year also appeared a reprint of Baudelaire’s celebrated transla- 
tion of Poe’s Extraordinary Tales (Paris, Larousse). 

We must mention the assistance given French students by in- 
expensive European editions of American books—although this 
field is continental rather than merely French. The veteran firm 
of Tauchnitz issued in 1933 at twelve francs each (about sixty cents) 
Willa Cather’s Obscure Destinies and John Dos Passos’s Manhattan 
Transfer. The Albatross published Louis Untermeyer’s The Book 
of Living Verse. Finally, an excellent new series, the “Crossby Con- 
tinental Edition,” was started during this year, issuing at very low 
prices neat editions of William Faulkner’s Sanctuary and Ernest 
Hemingway’s In Our Time. 

Among the books of 1933 dealing with American literature are 
the following: A. Maurois, Chantiers américains (N. R. F.); Prin- 
cesse Marie Bonaparte, Edgar Poe (Denoél et Steele) [a psycho 
analytic study]; Léon Lemonnier, Edgar Poe et les poétes francais 
[excellent chapters on Poe and the French Symbolists| Paris, Novu- 
velle Revue Critique); L. C. Powell, An Introduction to Robinson 
Jeffers [in English; the work of a Californian who obtained a French 
doctor’s degree] (The University of Dijon Press). 

Among the more important magazine articles, the following, 
arranged chronologically, are the most important: J. Calmy, “La 
Vie d’Upton Sinclair,” Nouvelles Littéraires, Feb. 21; C. Cestre, 
“Tocqueville et ! Amérique,” Revue des Cours et Conférences, Jan. 
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30; L. Lemonnier, “L’Influence d’ Edgar Poe sur les conteurs fran- 
cais symbolistes,” Revue de Littérature Comparée, Jan., March; 
Ch. Le Verrier, “Theodore Dreiser,” Revue Hebdomadaire, Jan. 24; 
Gay W. Allen, “Biblical Analogies for Walt Whitman’s Prosody,” 
[in English], Revue Anglo-Américaine, Aug.; G. Roth, “N. Vachel 
Lindsay,” Larousse Mensuel, July; L. Villard, L’CEuvre d’Ellen 
Glasgow,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Dec.; M. Le Breton, “James 
Branch Cabell, Romancier,” Revue Anglo-Américaine, Dec., 1933 
and Feb., 1934; Ph. Soupault, “Le Théatre américain,” Revue de 
Paris, May 15; André Spire, “Un Poéte américain, Alfred Kreym- 
borg,” Nouvelles Littéraires, Sept. 30. 

It is hardly possible to mention all the American books reviewed 
in French periodicals, yet the following list of books reviewed in the 
Revue Anglo-Ameéricaine, usually by Professor Cestre, may give 
Americans some idea as to the kind of books which have attracted 
attention in France: Arthur Hobson Quinn, The Soul of America; 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, Nicodemus; Robinson Jeffers, Thur- 
so’s Landing; Elizabeth Madox Roberts, The Great Meadow; Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Sanctuary and These Thirteen; Ernest Hemingway, 
In Our Time; J. W. Beach, The Twentieth Century Novel; J. Ernst, 
Roger Williams; Robert Frost, Collected Poems; Americans Abroad, 
by fifty-two Americans [ Aiken, Dos Passos, Hemingway, e¢ al.]; J. 
W. Krutch, Experience and Art; John Dos Passos, Three Soldiers; 
William Faulkner, Light in August; Thoreau, A Week on the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers; Cyril Clemens, Josh Billings; James 
Truslow Adams, Henry Adams; T. C. Pollock, The Philadelphia 
Theatre in the XVIIIth Century; N. B. Fagin, William Bartram; 
Aubrey H. Starke, Sidney Lanier; W. Bovey, Canadien [a book from 
French Canada]; S. S. Alberts, 4 Bibliography of the Works of 
Robinson Jeffers; Frank Monaghan, French Travellers in the United 
States. 

Among American scholarly journals the contents of which are 
more frequently analyzed in French or Belgian reviews (Revue 
Anglo-Américaine, Revue Belge de Philosophie et d’Histoire, Revue 
de l’Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, Europe, Mercure de 
France) we find Studies in Philology, American Speech, Modern 
Language Notes. The Sewanee Review, The Romanic Review, 
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The Yale Review, and the University of Texas Studies in English 
are also referred to. May we express the hope that American Liter- 
ature will from now on find its due place among its fellows? 


IV 


Before we bring to a close this rather lengthy summary, for 
which we beg the reader’s indulgence, we must say a few words of 
what we know of the work now in progress. M. Chamaillard is 
writing a book on Auguste Comte en Amérique. Professor Clavel 
has nearly finished two books, one on Fenimore Cooper’s life 
and work and another on Fenimore Cooper and his critics. M. 
Jacoby is writing about Le Mysticisme de la littérature américaine, 
Mlle. Foster about La Démocratie dans la société américaine, M. 
Chretien about La Pensée morale de Hawthorne. M. Pierre Isoré 
has been for some time announcing Le Roman social américain de- 
puis 1880. And perhaps, some day, Mr. Gilbert Chinard will find 
time to write the biography of Whittier, the material for which was 
already collected years ago. Personally, we shall try to have our 
say about Herman Melville. No doubt others, whom we regret not 
to mention, are also at work, besides many graduate students en- 
gaged in writing monographs in the expectation of receiving a 
“Diplome d’Etudes Supérieures” ; such works, usually in manuscript, 
may be seen on application at university registrars’ offices. 

Some periods and some writers of American literature have per- 
haps, hitherto, been emphasized much more than certain others. 
While the present period seems to be rather thoroughly known by 
many specialists, who are anxious to keep up with new produc- 
tions, the past, if we set aside a few names, has not, by a great deal, 
been so widely explored. It is hoped that such undeserved neglect 
will not last, and that in the coming years the names of Washington 
Irving, Bret Harte, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, not to mention 
many others, will figure once more on the roll-call of the books and 
essays written in France. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
“EMILY DICKINSON’S EARLIEST FRIEND” 


To the Editors of American Literature: 

I have just read “Emily Dickinson’s Earliest Friend”, by George 
F. Whicher, in the March issue of American Literature. It is a 
scholarly addition to the body of facts slowly accumulating with 
regard to Emily Dickinson. 

Mr. Whicher states, with accuracy, that, “In Emily Dickinson’s 
published letters there is no mention of Mr. B. F. Newton of Wor- 
cester,” referring to the book entitled, Letters of Emily Dickinson, 
edited by Mabel Loomis Todd, published by Harper and Brothers in 
1931. This book is source material for all subsequent studies of 
Emily’s life, the first edition having been published by Mrs. Todd 
with the help of Emily’s brother Austin and sister Lavinia in 1894. 

The reason why Mr. Newton is not mentioned in it is that they 
did not succeed in finding out anything about him. Austin and 
Lavinia were aware that he had been Emily’s friend in the early 
days and that he must have received many letters from her. Ac- 
cordingly, as with all her other close friends, either Lavinia Dickin- 
son or my mother, Mrs. Todd, wrote to those who would have been 
most likely to know whether any of Emily’s letters were still in 
existence. In the case of Mr. Newton it was Mrs. Todd who wrote, 
and with what success the following letters will show. 

Mr. Whicher also says that Mrs. Newton survived her husband 
“by nearly half a century,” but does not give the date of her death. 
That statement would seem to imply that she was living in 1894, and 
if so, one is led to wonder why she could not have been found. 
However that may be, Emily’s letter to the Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, first published in Mr. Whicher’s article, Austin and Lavinia 
may have known about, since it was to him that Mrs. Todd turned 
for information about Mr. Newton. Dr. Hale’s letter follows: 

39 Highland St., 


Roxbury, Mass. 
Feb. 1, 1894. 


My dear Mrs. Todd,— 
We do not seem to get any light about Benjamin Newton. This is 
the reply to a note which I finally wrote to Mrs. Wetherell, who was 
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Miss Hester Newton. When you spoke to me I thought it was Lincoln 
Newton, who was my classmate and friend. If you can give us any 
farther clew I will gladly follow it up among my Worcester friends. 
Truly yours, 
Edw. E. Hale. 


Not content with this discouraging report, Mrs. Todd next wrote 
to the Rev. George H. Gould, then living in Worcester, who had 
been Austin’s most intimate college friend. In his reply of February 
8, 1894, to Mrs. Todd he says, “Mr. Benjamin Newton died some 
more than 35 years ago. He had no family, but a wife. Whether 
she is living I am unable to say. I have wholly lost track of her for 
many years.” 

In the interim, on February 7, Dr. Hale had written a second 
letter to Mrs. Todd, as follows: 


39 Highland St., 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Feb. 7, 1894. 
My dear Mrs. Todd,— 

Do not let me interfere with what is none of my business, but I think 
your man is named not Benjamin Newton, but Benjamin Lincoln, and if 
there is a probability of that, I think I can find him. 

Truly yours, 
Edw. E. Hale. 


Since they knew that their man was not Benjamin Lincoln, this 
suggestion of Dr. Hale’s has a touch of finality about it. At any 
rate, this is the point at which, forty years ago, the search for further 
information about Benjamin Franklin Newton ended. 

Topp BincHaM. 

New York, April 26, 1934. 


I implied no criticism of Mrs. Todd’s diligence in stating the 
fact that her Letters of Emily Dickinson contain no mention of 
Benjamin Newton. Even Dr. Hale, who had known Newton 
personally, failed to recollect him in 1894, and is evidently speaking 
of another family; Emily Dickinson’s friend had no children and no 
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sister named Hester. His wife died at Lancaster, Mass., on Dec. 2, 
1899 (E. N. Leonard, Newton Genealogy, p. 133; I have verified 
the date from the town records). The following paragraph from 
the Clinton Courant for Dec. 9, 1899, gives all that I know of her 
story after her husband’s death: 


Mrs. Sarah Newton died at the town farm on Saturday, aged go years 
and two months. Funeral services were held on Monday afternoon, con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Bartol, of whose church Mrs. Newton was a member. 
The interment was in the South Lancaster cemetery. 


The circumstances of Mrs. Newton’s death make it unlikely that 
any letters written to her husband between 1850 and 1853 could 
have remained in her keeping to the end. I have searched the col- 
lections of the Worcester Public Library, the American Antiquarian 
Society, the Worcester Historical Society, and the Worcester County 
Bar Association, and have not found any papers connected with him. 
In all probability Emily Dickinson’s letters to her “earliest friend” 


have not been preserved. 
P Gerorce F. WHICHER. 


PROFESSOR HATFIELD REPLIES TO MR. THOMPSON 


To the Editors of American Literature: 

“Back-talk” is usually futile and in bad taste, and I am deeply 
grateful for any appreciative comment on what has been a labor 
of love on my part—but I must take formal exception to the intima- 
tion in a recent review of my Longfellow-book that its author 
assembled excerpts without having “taken the trouble to become 
intimate with the mind and character of his subject.” The reviewer 
adds that Longfellow “exhibited shifting and inconsistent attitudes,” 
and that “it seems obvious that his immature emotions and intellect 
could not have enabled him to make this first trip much more than 
a romantic pilgrimage.” 

While duly admonished as to the reprehensible method of as- 
sembling excerpts, I beg to submit certain facts: 

During his later years at Bowdoin, young Longfellow’s whole 
soul burned with an ambition to devote himself to literature as a 
life-career. His first proposition, made to his somewhat bewildered 
father, was to spend a year in graduate study at Harvard, pursuing 
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general literature, and “gaining as perfect a knowledge of the French 
and Italian languages as can be gained by study.” The call to Bow- 
doin led, in place of this plan, to three years’ pursuit of language- 
studies in Europe. On his way to the ship, Longfellow consulted 
with Ticknor, Bancroft and Cogswell (three very eminent names 
in American letters), and they united in urging him to spend at 
least a year in Gottingen. Just before sailing, the young man dis- 
patched a letter to his father in reference to this new plan: “the 
more I reflect upon it, the better I like it.” (One may make well- 
reasoned changes in a programme, without being accused of shifting 
and inconsistent attitudes). 

On June 15, 1826, the day after landing, he wrote to inquire about 
the fate of his letter “concerning going to Germany.” On October 
2, he wrote that he “really hoped to attend lectures in Gottingen” 
before his return; it was a “heavy responsibility” that he had taken 
upon himself, and he is solicitous about making the best use of his 
opportunities. He recognizes that the German language is “in- 
finitely more important than the Spanish.” There is little of the 
romantic vagrant in all this. On October 19, he prefers German 
to Italian, and wishes to remain longer in Paris, to perfect his 
French studies, “and then go to Germany for a year.” He “would 
rather master German and French, than learn four languages super- 
ficially.” On December 23, 1826, he argues with his mother (who 
was firmly opposed to his going to Gottingen) and justifies a long 
stay in Germany. 

On December 14, 1827, on his way to Italy from Spain, he tells 
his father of his wish to go on to Gottingen at the close of the winter. 
On January 18, 1828, he writes to his mother from Florence, saying 
that he is anxious to get into Germany. On December 18, he assures 
his father that he intends “to get a competent knowledge of Ger- 
man”; a little later, he cannot reconcile himself to the idea of relin- 
quishing his studies at a German university; he is “daily more and 
more impressed with the importance of it.” He is disposed to find 
Preble at Gottingen—“but it would impede my progress in Ger- 
man”; of this he will judge better when he reaches Dresden. At 
that city, in spite of the vivid life of a highly cosmopolitan society, 
he worked very hard at his studies, and regretted that he had 
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“found several inconveniences for a studious life.” In Gottingen 
he “kept close to his studies, almost to the point of not going out of 
the house,” and had “no other society than his books”—or, as he 
described it in Hyperion, “we led a solitary and studious life, with 
nothing to amuse us, save our own day-dreams.” It was from 
Gottingen that the young man (aged 22) wrote his long and analytic 
letter on the comprehensive reform of higher education in America. 
This letter is hardly the product of immature emotions and intellect. 

On what logical grounds can we regard these consistent utter- 
ances of a serious young man to his serious parents on a serious 
matter as mere Spiegelfechten? Are we to scrap them all, and think 
of Longfellow as an airy sensationalist, because of one poetic phrase 
in his whimsical Outre-Mer, written four years after his return, to 
the effect that he had approached Europe as though it were the Holy 
Land, “with the deep emotions of the pilgrim”? To do this demands 
a more “integrating and interpreting” intelligence than the present 
writer covets. The evidence adduced as to “shifting and inconsis- 
tent attitudes” has no foundation in reality. “But one can report 
small visible facts accurately (remarked Mrs. Leroy), and that’s far 
better than any number of inaccurate theories.” 

I might go into other questionable details, but will only add that 
if the reviewer will substantiate his account of the social life of 
Longfellow and Preble at Gottingen, I publicly engage to under- 
write his expenses for a summer in Europe (everything First Class). 

The integrating and interpreting aim of the book was to affront 
the long-standing, often unchallenged assumption that our Ameri- 
can poet was a passive imitator, without ideas of his own, and to 
uphold the High American Tradition. Like the unfortunate reader 
of the book (according to my reviewer), I was “forced to draw my 
own conclusions”—which were actually quite different from any pre- 
conceived ideas held before approaching this task. No labor has been 
spared, during a series of years, in seeking an impartial and objec- 
tive verdict, based on convincing evidence. If the book lacks finality, 
there abides the blessed assurance that 

Some stronger soul may win the height, 
Where weaker ones must fail. 


AMES TAFT 
Northwestern University. J HATFIELD 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 
I. DissERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


Edward Bellamy and the Later Utopian Novel in America. 
E. L. Shurter (Western Reserve). 

H. Caritat (not Charitat, as reported in March, 1933). George 
G. Raddin, Jr. (Columbia). 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: The Impact of Science upon Theology 
in the “Authentic Brahmin.” Mentor L. Williams (Michi- 


gan). 
II. Orner REsEARCH IN ProcreEss: 


Professor Harry Hayden Clark of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, writes: 

Since I am preparing a book on “Thomas Paine and Eighteenth- 
century Radicalism in England, America, and France” (see Ameri- 
can Literature, V, 133-145, May, 1933), I should be grateful for any 
information regarding unpublished letters or manuscripts by Paine. 
I should also be grateful for information regarding unpublished 
evidence which casts light on his relations to his contemporaries 
or on his influence. Acknowledgment will of course be made in 
the book for assistance of this sort. 


Ernest E. Leisy, Bibliographer. 


Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association and 
the Duke University Press have arranged, for the year 1934, as for 
1933, to allow members of the Association by a single payment of 
$7.20 to cover their membership fee (which includes a subscription 
to PMLA) in the Association and a subscription to American Liter- 
ature. Those members who wish to avail themselves of this offer 
will send their subscriptions to American Literature to the Treasurer 
of the Modern Language Association, Lyman R. Bradley, Washing- 
ton Square College, New York City. 

J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The editors of American Literature wish to acknowledge with grati- 
tude assistance in the preparation of this check-list rendered by: Professor 
N. F. Adkins (New York University), Professor Walter Blair (Chicago), 
Professor Herbert Brown (Bowdoin), Dr. Arthur Christy (Columbia), 
Professor ]. F. Craig (Ohio State), Mr. C. T. Hallenbeck (Columbia), 
Professor G. E. Hastings (Arkansas), Miss lma Herron (Southern Metho- 
dist), Dr. Robert Kane (Ohio State), Professor E. E. Leisy (Southern 
Methodist), Professor ]. H. Nelson (Kansas), Mr. James T. Pole (Colum- 
bia), Mr. Ralph Thompson (Columbia), Dr. T. A. Zunder (Brooklyn 
College), and the following graduate students at Duke: Miss Isabella 
Harris, Mr. W.S. Hoole, Mr. D. K. Jackson, and Mr. W. ]. McGlothlin. 

Information relative to such items as should be included in this list 


but do not appear may be addressed to Professor Clarence Gohdes (Duke). 


I. 1607-1800 


{Apams, Jonn] Coleman, Mrs. G. P. “Randolph and Tucker Letters.” 
Va. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., XLII, 129-131 (April, 1934). 

Two letters: one from Richard Rush to St. George Tucker dated 
Sept. 27, 1813; and one from John Adams dated Aug. 13, 1813, prais- 
ing Tucker’s poem “Resignation” (1807), which is here printed. 

Haraszti, Zoltan. “John Adams on Frederick the Great.” More Books: 
Bull. of B. P. L., TX, 117-133 (April, 1934). 

Adams’s notes in his copies of Frederick’s CEuvres postumes. 
(To be continued.) 

[ FRANKLIN, Benjamin] Jorgenson, C. E. “Sidelights on Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Principles of Rhetoric.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, pp. 209-223 
(Feb., 1934). 

[Tucxer, St. Georce] See entry under Adams, John, item by Mrs. 
G. P. Coleman. 

Rocer] B. C. H. “Roger Williams’ Funeral.” R. I. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., XXVII, 54 (April, 1934). 

[MisceLtangous] McMurtrie, D. C. “Located Georgia Imprints of the 
Eighteenth Century Not in the De Renne Catalogue.” Georgia Hist. 
QOuart., XVIII, 27-65 (March, 1934). 

Oswald, J. C. “Thomas Bray the Founder of American Libraries.” Am. 
Book Collector, V, 80-82 (March, 1934). 
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II. 1800-1870 

[Crockxetr, Davin] Rourke, Constance. “Davy Crockett: Forgotten Facts 
and Legends.” Southwest Rev., X1X, 149-161 (Jan., 1934). 

Authorship of works by, or attributed to, Crockett. 

[Emerson, R. W.] Anon. “Emerson and Humanism.” Times Lit. Supp. 
(London), no. 1679, pp. 233-234 (April 5, 1934). 

“Emerson .. . saw deeper than any modern American Humanism. 
The latter cannot compass him; not because he sinks below but be- 
cause he rises above it.” 

Baker, Carlos. “Emerson and Jones Very.” N. E. Quart., VII, 90-99 
(March, 1934). 

Bestor, A. E. “Emerson’s Adaptation of a Line from Spenser.” M. L. 
N., XLIX, 265-267 (April, 1934). 

A line in the rewritten “Sphinx” is adapted from “Muiopotmos.” 
Hotson, C. P. “A Salford Reply to Emerson’s Manchester Lecture on 
Swedenborg.” New-Church Mag., LIII, 46-57 (Jan-March, 1934). 
[HawrtHorne, Natuantet] McDowell, Tremaine. “Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and the Witches of Colonial Salem.” N. & Q., CLXVI, 152 

(March 3, 1934). 

The names of actual citizens of Salem sentenced to death for witch- 
craft in 1692 by Judge John Hathorne. 

Myers, Gustavus. “Hawthorne and the Myths about Puritans.” Am. 
Spectator, Il, 1 (April, 1934). 

The Scarlet Letter gives a distorted view of the times it attempts 
to depict. 

Thorner, H. E. “Hawthorne, Poe, and a Literary Ghost.” N. E. Quart., 
VII, 146-154 (March, 1934). 

Traces the motif of “Howe’s Masquerade” and “William Wilson” 
before it was employed by Hawthorne and Poe. 

[Irvinc, Wasuincton] Williams, S. T., and Beach, L. B. “Washington 
Irving’s Letters to Mary Kennedy.” Am. Lit., VI, 44-65 (March, 
1934)- 

Irving’s ten letters to the niece of J. P. Kennedy covering the years 
1853-1856, now first published, reflect the gentler aspects of his later 
life. 

Winterich, J. T. “Early American Books and Printing: Enter the Pro- 
fessional Author.” Pub. Weekly, CXXV, 1148-1150 and 1547-1550 
(March 17 and April 21, 1934). 

[LoncreLtow, H. W.] Averill, Esther C. “An Undiscovered Bit of 
Verse by Longfellow.” M. L. N., XLIX, 311-312 (May, 1934). 

Rimes from a valentine. Not “undiscovered” at all. 
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{Lowet, J. R.] Jenkins, W. G. “Lowell’s Criteria of Political Values.” 
N. E. Quart., Vil, 115-141 (March, 1934). 

“Lowell’s political thought was based on moral ideas. . . . His 
belief in democracy was based on the conviction that the masses, moral- 
ly sound, would follow enlightened leadership if that leadership showed 
them the way.” 

[Metvitte, Herman] Birss, J. H. “Herman Melville Lectures in Yon- 
kers.” Am. Book Collector, V, 50-52 (Feb., 1934). 

An account of a lecture on “The South Seas” delivered on Dec. 6, 
1858. 

Howard, Leon. “A Predecessor of Moby-Dick.” M. L. N., XLIX, 310- 
311 (May, 1934). 

Melville knew, and probably took material from, Joseph C. Hart’s 
Miriam Coffin, or the Whale-Fisherman (New York, 1834). 

{Por, E. A.] Bayless, Joy. “Another Rufus W. Griswold as a Critic of 
Poe.” Am. Lit., VI, 69-72 (March, 1934). 

Rufus White Griswold, editor of The New England Weekly 
Gazette (Hartford, Conn.) is the second. 

Chase, Lewis. “A New Poe Letter.” Am. Lit., VI, 66-69 (March, 1934). 

The letter, published for the first time, is dated, Philadelphia, Oct. 
27, 1841, and is addressed to F. W. Thomas. It contains references 
to the authorship of The Partisan Leader, Griswold, Burton, Graham, 
and to the fact that Poe visited several phrenologists, “all of whom” 
spoke of his skull in a “species of extravaganza.” 

Hoole, W. S. “Poe in Charleston, S.C.” Am. Lit., VI, 78-80 (March, 
1934). 

Mabbott, T.O. “George H. Derby: A Debt to Poe.” N. & Q., CLXVI, 
171 (March 10, 1934). 

The motto of Derby’s “Phcenixiana’ 
“How to Write a Blackwood Article.” 

Marchand, Ernest. “Poe as Social Critic.” Am. Lit., VI, 28-43 (March, 
1934). 

Poe was aware of the problems of his times and in his works shows 
that he had thought on matters connected with democracy, social re- 
form, and progress. His ideas are colored by his earlier Virginian 
milieu. 

Norman, Emma K. “Poe’s Knowledge of Latin.” Am. Lit., VI, 72-77 
(March, 1934). 

Poe had a “good working knowledge” of Latin for his critical 

purposes. 
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Pound, Louise. “On Poe’s “The City in the Sea’.” Am. Lit., VI, 22-27 
(March, 1934). 

Poe’s poem deals with a topic of wide occurrence in literature. The 
point is illustrated. 

Randall, David. “Robertson’s Poe Bibliography.” Pub. Weekly, CXXV, 
1540-1543 (April 21, 1934). 

A review valuable for the inaccuracies pointed out. 

Schick, J. S. “The Origin of “The Cask of Amontillado’.”. Am. Lit, 
VI, 18-21 (March, 1934). 

Poe combined materials from The Last Days of Pompeu and J. 
T. Headley’s Letters from Italy (1845). 

Wells, G. “Poe as a Mystic.” Am. Book Collector, V, 54-55 (Feb., 1934). 

See also entry under Hawthorne, Nathaniel, item by H. E. Thorner, 
and entry under Harris, J. C. 

[Taytor, Bayarp] Beatty, R. C. “A Mind Divided.” Am. Rev., Ill, 
77-95 (April, 1934). 

Taylor’s opinions of the America of his day. 

[ THoreav, H. D.] Christy, Arthur. “A Thoreau Fact-Book.” Colophon, 
Part XVI (March, 1934). 

[ Very, Jones] See entry under Emerson, R. W., item by Carlos Baker. 

[Wuitman, Watt] Reed, H. B. “The Heraclitan Obsession of Walt 
Whitman.” Personalist, XV, 125-138 (Spring, 1934). 

“The concept of endless progression and succession . . . almost 
an obsession with Whitman,” is traced in a few poems. 

Frump, Timothy. “A Whitman Manuscript.” N. & Q., CLXVI, 206 
(March 24, 1934). 

The MS. collection of R. H. Stoddard, including a sheaf of Whit- 
man MSS., . . . with an early draft of “Out of the Cradle . . .” has 
been deposited in the N. Y. P. L. 

{ Wurrrier, J. G.] Currier, T. F. “The Whittier Leaflet ‘Pericles’.” Library 
Quart., IV, 175-178 (April, 1934). 

The so-called broadside edition of Whittier’s “Pericles” described 
in the Wakeman catalogue does not date back to 1827 but is a “fairly 
recent production.” Likewise, “Psalm 137” and “The Sicilian Ves- 
pers” are later printings. 

[Miscettangous] Beale, H. K. “The Diary of Edward Bates, 1839 
1866.” Annual Report of the Am. Hist. Ass., 1930, 1V (1933). 
The diary contains numerous references to books and authors. 
Davidson, C. V. “Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy.” Md. Hist. Mag.. 
XXIX, 1-20 (March, 1934). 
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Brief biographical sketch of Eliza C. A. Godefroy, associate editor 
of The Companion and Weekly Miscellany (Balto., 1804-1806), and 
sole editor of The Observer (Balto., 1806-1807). Her pseudonym was 
“Beatrice Ironside.” 

Hoole, W.S. “The Gilmans and The Southern Rose.” N.C. Hist. Rev., 
XI, 116-128 (April, 1934). 

Samuel and Caroline Gilman as editors of The Southern Rose 
(1832-1839). 

Keidel, G. C. “Early Maryland Newspapers.” Md. Hist. Mag., XXIX, 
25-34 (March, 1934). 

List of papers for the years 1841-1845. (To be continued.) 

Starke, A. H. “An Omnibus of Poets.” Colophon, Part XVI (March, 
1933). 

The American poets who appeared in the “No Name” series spon- 

sored by Thomas Niles of Roberts Brothers, Boston publishers. 
Thompson, Ralph. “The Liberty Bell and Other Anti-Slavery Gift- 
Books.” N. E. Quart., Vil, 159-168 (March, 1934). 


III. 1870-1900 


[Cuemens, S. L.] Brownell, G. H. “Mark Twainiana.” Am. Book Col- 
lector, V, 124-126 (April, 1934). 
Brief items on Mark Twain’s contacts with various contempo- 
raries, mainly journalists. 
[Crane, STEPHEN] Beer, Thomas. “Mrs. Stephen Crane.” Am. Mercury, 
XXXI, 289-295 (March, 1934). 
Impressions from letters by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, Richard Harding 
Davis, Ralph Paine, and others. 
[Dickinson, Emity] McLean, S. R. “Emily Dickinson at Mount Hol- 
yoke.” N. E. Quart., VII, 25-42 (March, 1934). 
Of interest largely because of material on the religious life of the 
college and its effect on the poet. 
Phelps, W. L. “As I Like It.” Scribner's Month., XCV, 290 (April, 
1934). 
A hitherto unpublished letter is quoted, dated Nov. 9, 1877, and 
addressed to Prof. Richard H. Mather on the death of his wife. 
Whicher, G. F. “Emily Dickinson’s Earliest Friend.” Am. Lit., VI, 
3-17 (March, 1934). 
B. F. Newton (1821-1853) was the “guide of her taste and the 
awakener of her mind.” Her friendship with him, and in a lesser 
measure with Leonard Humphrey, is traced. 
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—— “A Chronological Grouping of Some of Emily Dickinson's 
Poems.” Colophon, Part XVI (March, 1934). 
[ Harris, J. C.] Mabbott, T. O. “Joel Chandler Harris: A Debt to Poe.” 
N. & Q., CLXVI, 151 (March 3, 1934). 
The title of one of Harris’s sketches in The Countryman is taken 
from Poe. 
[Lanrer, Starke, A. H. “Lanier, the Unknown Man.” Atflanta 
Journal (Magazine Section), pp. 6 and 18 (Aug. 20, 1933). 
Biographical reminiscences and facts made available since the pub- 
lication of the 'same author’s biography of Lanier. 
[Suaw, H. W.] Clemens, Cyril. “Josh Billings: A Neglected Humorist.” 
Overland Month., XCII, 12 (Jan., 1934). 
[Miscettangous] Admari, Ralph. “The House that Beadle Built.” Am. 
Book Collector, V, 60-63, 92-94 (Feb. and March, 1934). 
Beadle was the publisher of many dime novels. 
Larson, H. and Hangen, E. “Bjérnson and America—A Critical Re- 
view.” Scandinavian Stud. and Notes, XIII, 1-12 (Feb., 1934). 
On Bjérnson’s visit to America in 1880-1881. 


IV. 1900-1934 
[Baserrr, Invinc] Mather, F. J. “Irving Babbitt.” Harvard Grads. Mag., 


CLXVI, 65-84 (Dec., 1933). 
A consideration of his life and writings. 

More, P. E. “Irving Babbitt.” Am. Rev., III, 23-40 (April, 1934). 

An informal discussion of Babbitt’s philosophy and the New 
Humanism. 

[Benét, S. V.] Bacon, Leonard. “Stephen Vincent Benét.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., X, 609 (April 7, 1934). 

[ Braprorp, GaMaLiEL] “Personal Letters of Gamaliel Bradford.” Atlantic 
Month., CLIII, 431-440 (April, 1934). 

The first instalment of his letters. 

[Bromrie.p, Louis] Inescort, Frieda. “Louis Bromfield of Mansfield.” 
Sat. Rev. of Lit., X, 629 (April 14, 1934). 

[Casett, J. B.] Le Breton, Maurice. “James Branch Cabell, Romancier. 
II. Les Romans de Poictesme.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, pp. 223-238 
(Feb., 1934). 

[ Dreiser, THEoporE] Schneider, Isidor. “Theodore Dreiser.” Sat. Rev. of 
Lit., X, 533, 534535 (March 10, 1934). 

[Extor, T. S.] Nicoll, Allardyce. “T. S. Eliot and the Revival of 
Classicism.” Eng. Jour., XXIII, 269-278 (April, 1934). 
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Eliot has marred his verse by too great admiration for the transi- 
tional poets of another age—the Donnes rather than the Drydens. 

[Frost, Rosert] Dobbs, J. M. “Robert Frost and the Dark Woods.” 
Yale Rev., XXXIII, 514-520 (March, 1934). 

Frost’s fascination for woods lends his somewhat classic poetry a 
distinct romantic quality. 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Garnett, David. “Books in General.” New 
Statesman and Nation, VII, 192 (Feb. 10, 1934). 

General analysis of Hemingway’s works, with special attention to 
Winner Take Nothing. 

[Lewis, Sinctair] Calverton, V. F. “Sinclair Lewis, the Last of the 
Literary Liberals.” Modern Month., VIII, 77-86 (March, 1934). 

Lewis has failed to keep in touch with American life of the 1930's; 
hence his latest novels have failed. 

{MenckEN, H. L.] Maynard, Theodore. “Mencken Leaves “The Ameri- 
can Mercury’.” Catholic World, CXXXIX, 10-20 (April, 1934). 

[ParkER, Dorory] Johnson, Merle. “American First Editions: Dorothy 
Parker [Rothschild] (1893- ).” Pub. Week., CXXV, 1154 (March, 
17, 1934). 

[Pounp, Ezra] Blackmur, R. P. “Masks of Ezra Pound.” Hound & 
Horn, Vil, 177-212 (Jan.-March, 1934). 

A discussion of the methods and manner of Pound’s poetry, with 
special emphasis upon his “Hugh Selwyn Mauberley,” “Homage to 
Sextus Propertius,” and A Draft of Thirty Cantos. 

[Ropinson, E. A.] Cestre, C. “Edwin Arlington Robinson, Artiste dans 
les Jeux de l’Humour et de la Fantaisie.” Rev. Anglo-Américaine, 
pp. 246-251 (Feb., 1934). 

GertrubE] Anderson, Sherwood. “Gertrude Stein.” Am. Spee- 
tator, Il, 3 (April, 1934). 

Attacks B. F. Skinner’s statement that Gertrude Stein’s writing 
is “automatic.” 

[Miscettangous] Abel, Lione. “History, Snobbery, Criticism.” Nation, 
CXXXVIII, 474-476 (April 25, 1934). 

Critics are assuming, without historical proof, that whatever they 
dislike in literature is “dead.” 

Anon. “Watchman What Of?” Midwest Rev. of Lit., 1,6 (Aug., 1934). 

“We are now definitely headed into an era of culture.” 

Benchley, Robert. “The Return of the Actors.” Yale Rev., XXIII, 
504-513 (March, 1934). 

The legitimate theater is being revived. 
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Chevalier, H. M. “Farewell to Purity.” Modern Month., VIII, 100-104, 
111 (March, 1934). 
An attack on estheticism in contemporary literature. 
Colum, Mary M. “Marxism and Literature.” Forum, XCI, 145-149 
(March, 1934). 
————— “The Psychopathic Novel.” Forum, XCI, 219-223 (April, 
1934). 
Cowtry, Matcotm. “Ivory Towers to Let.” New Republic, LXXVIII, 
260-263 (April 18, 1934). 
Analysis of the new interest in politics shown by American writers. 
Fietp, Louise M. “Mothers in Fiction.” N. Am. Rev., CCXXXVII, 
250-256 (March, 1934). 
Krutch, J. W. “The Usable Past.” Nation, CXXXVIII, 191-192 (Feb. 
14, 1934). 
Critics of American literature, including Mr. Krutch, are inter- 
preting the past in terms of their own prejudices. 
Van Doren, Mark. “The Art of American Fiction.” Nation, CXXXVIII, 
472-474 (April 25, 1934). 
Comments on novelists since 1925. 


Wecter, Dixon. “The Harvard Exiles.” Va. Quart. Rev., X, 244-257 
(April, 1934). 


In the present decade the artist is no more disposed to renounce his 
native land. 


V. Language and Folk Literature 
Culbertson, E. “Terms in Contract Bridge.” Am. Speech, TX, 10-12 


(Feb., 1934). 
Gehman, S. “Isaac Hunsicker’s Copy-Books.” Am. Speech, IX, 46-48 
(Feb., 1934). 
Copy-books of a Pennsylvania German boy. 
Kuethe, J. L. “Prison Parlance.” Am. Speech, TX, 25-28 (Feb., 1934). 
McDermott, J. F. “French Surnames in the Mississippi Valley.” Am. 
Speech, IX, 28-30 (Feb., 1934). 
Reinecke, J. E. and Tokimasa, A. “The English Dialect of Hawaii.” 
Am. Speech, 1X, 48-58 (Feb., 1934). 
Tucker, R. W. “Linguistic Substrata in Pennsylvania and Elsewhere.” 
Language, X, 1-5 (March, 1934). 
Wheatley, K. E. “Southern Standards.” Am. Speech, IX, 36-45 (Feb. 
1934). 
_ the need for a manual of phonetics dealing with cul- 
tivated Southern American English. 
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VI. Miscellaneous 


Boynton, H. W. “Literature by Piecemeal.” Eng. Jour., XXIII, 179 
188 (March, 1934). 

A survey of histories of American literature, with the warning that 
artful approaches cannot take the place of “the full picture of Ameri- 
can experience in terms of literature.” 

Griffin, Grace G. “Writings on American History, 1930.” Annual Re- 
port of the Am. Hist. Ass., 1930, ll, 255-260 (1933). 

The pages given above contain titles of works on American liter- 
ature. 

Kalfavan, Armen. “United States in the Post-War Literature of France 
1919-1931.” Mod. Lang. Jour., XVIII, 398-404 (March, 1934). 

Pattee, F. L. “Anthologies of American Literature Before 1861.” Colo- 
phon, Part XVI (March, 1934). 

An annotated bibliography. 

Weeks, Edward. “A Modern Estimate of American Best Sellers, 1875- 
1933. Pub. Week., CXXV, 1506 (April 21, 1934). 
“The Best Sellers Since 1875.” Pub. Week., CXXV, 1503-1505 
(April 21, 1934). 
— “A Modern Estimate of the Fifty Best Books in American 
Literature.” Pub. Week., CXXV, 1507 (April 21, 1934). 
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Quaker Miuitant: John Greenleaf Whittier. By Albert Mordell. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1933. xxi, 354 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Albert Mordell’s new life of Whittier, the first full-length study 
since G. R. Carpenter’s in 1903, is an unusual compound of merits and 
demerits which deserves a more detailed and discriminating winnowing 
than the space of a review will allow. 

Among the merits one is impressed by the evidence of much scholarly 
research which has brought together “some unknown poems and letters,” 
some unknown early editorials, and “some new facts in his life,” chiefly 
relating to Whittier’s affection for women such as Mary Emerson Smith, 
Evelina Bray, Cornelia Russ, Lucy Hooper, Elizabeth Lloyd, Ida Russell, 
Lucy Larcom, Gail Hamilton, Celia Thaxter, and several others. Mr. 
Mordell’s selected bibliography (pp. 333-343) is especially useful for its 
inclusion of early reviews of Whittier’s work such as Hawthorne’s review 
of hiis Supernaturalism in New England in The Literary World for April 
17, 1847. Mr. Mordell’s book contains much more evidence than any 
other on Whittier’s abolition activities and his political liberalism. This 
phase of the poet’s life is interpreted with an ardent appreciation which 
may help to endear Whittier to modern radicals who have scoffed at what 
they regard as his moralism. And in addition to the new evidence re- 
garding Whittier’s political career and influence, Mr. Mordell has given 
us a glowing, if somewhat confused, appreciation of Whittier’s place in 
American letters; he assigns him a “higher plane” than he does “poets like 
Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, and Poe,” and he ranks him “with 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau.” If this is extravagant praise, it may 
help to counteract the much more extravagant depreciation of Whittier 
among liberals of recent years. We may say, then, that on account of its 
fresh evidence Mr. Mordell’s book is one to which all serious students of 
the poet must hereafter be gratefully indebted. 

If such are the merits of the book, what are its demerits? Since the 
biography is undistinguished for vivid portraiture or intrinsic literary 
value, it is more charitable to consider it from the standpoint of ideas and 
facts. Mr. Mordell seems to have allowed current obsessions regarding 
sex to color and distort his interpretation, if not his selection, of the evi- 
dence relating to Whittier and his women friends. Accepting the un- 
proved and dubious view that Stephen Bachelir was an adulterer whose 
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strains himself to convince us that the poet usually regarded as the in- 
carnation of virtue was a philanderer, at least in his own imagination. 
The gentle poet is supposed to have been actuated by a sort of desire for 
revenge: after Mary Emerson Smith and Cornelia Russ declined his offers 
of marriage, Whittier is interpreted as maneuvering nearly all his other 
women friends into loving him and then as deliberately jilting them. 
Although he is admitted to have “retained his chastity until he died,” he 
is melodramatically presented as a “male coquet” (pp. xvii, 89, 112, and 
chap. XVIII), with the “fascinating powers of a Don Juan,” guilty of 
numerous “philanderings,” who “encouraged” innocent maidens, later 
“deserting” and “abandoning” them. And ‘where Mr. Mordell does not 
make use of the Freudian hocus-pocus to interpret Whittier’s later life in 
terms of his youthful disappointment, he dwells, in the modern manner, 
on the idea that Whittier’s virtuousness had a “ruinous effect” not only 
upon his health (he was delicate from boyhood) but upon his poetic 
artistry (pp. 246-247). The sort of literary criticism such obsessions with 
sex lead to is illustrated in Mr. Mordell’s unique discussion of Snow- 
Bound, the poet’s masterpiece of literary art. He here devotes himself to 
trying to show that the eccentricities of a minor character, Harriet Liver- 
more, in the light of “what psychologists are successfully doing today,” 
were “the result of a neurosis brought on by being very cruelly abandoned 
by an army doctor to whom she had been engaged. A psychoanalyst 
might have made her a normal person” (p. 216). Whereas Whittier’s 
themes can be matched by similar stories and poems of youthful con- 
temporaries in the same magazines, and undoubtedly represent a catering 
to the taste of the time, Mr. Mordell naively accepts his early work as 
literally autobiographical in its expression of ideas. Let anyone who has a 
genuine insight into the New England character of Whittier’s time read 
the fragmentary work of fiction called “My Summer with Dr. Single- 
tarry,” and see whether his reaction is that of Mr. Mordell, who centers on 
the idea that it is an expression of Whittier’s own Ibsen-like “tirade against 
public opinion” in defence of the “fallen woman.” Even Whittier’s sweet 
and wholesome affection for his mother and sister is made to take on 
dark suggestions in Freudian eyes. 

Mr. Mordell seems to me to mar his work, also, by measuring Whittier 
not only by Freudian but by Socialistic yardsticks. With obvious didactic 
intent, Mr. Mordell heaps praise upon that portion of Whittier’s work 
which he finds “laudably ‘seditious’ and delightfully ‘blasphemous’” (p. 
179). He seems to accept the old-fashioned Uncle Tom's Cabin’s view of 
opponents of abolition as devils, without much understanding of what 
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may justly be said for the ideals of such men as Calhoun. There is little 
if any attempt to analyze dispassionately the pattern of ideas on each side. 
He thinks “vested interests are in mortal fear” of Whittier’s poems of 
freedom, and he charges that Whittier became wealthy and “unconscious- 
ly” identified his interests with the middle class to which he belonged,” 
thus becoming “intellectually atrophied” (p. 257). Whittier finally agreed 
with most great thinkers that social problems such as the conflict between 
capital and labor can be solved best not only by external reform but by 
self-reform and the following of “the Golden Rule of Christ”; and poems 
such as “The Problem” anger Mr. Mordell because Whittier did not de- 
vote his mature verse to the partisan and relatively external issues of 
“wage slavery in America.” He was guilty of not believing that strikes 
would permanently redress the grievances of the unfortunate; he “never 
dreamed that we might have followed Russia . . .” (pp. 256-257). But it 
is not necessary, I trust, in a scholarly journal to labor the point that 
anachronism is a serious flaw in historical interpretation. If I understand 
aright the basis of true literary history, one of its ideals is the attempt to 
re-live sympathetically, in the light of facts uncolored by anachronism 
or subjective biases, the author’s vision; this Mr. Mordell has signally 
failed to do in the section of his book which deals with Whittier’s mature 
religious thought and art, with that portion of his work in which he 
transcended his earlier interest in local and partisan and external reforms 
and dealt with the universal and timeless life of the spirit. To an apostle 
of art for Marx’s sake, this great portion of the poet’s work was “deficient” 
because “steeped in nineteenth century respectability” and because he did 
not concentrate on the notion that “public-utility corporations were ob- 
taining franchises on public property and yet were exorbitant in their 
rates” (p. 265). This refusal to re-live sympathetically the author’s vision, 
the professed aim of so many liberals, is accompanied by a school-masterish 
didacticism which results in serious injustice to that portion of Whit- 
tier’s work which best accords with the universal qualities of world- 
literature. Indeed, Mr. Mordell does not seem impressive when he deals 
with matters strictly within the realm of literary history or literary crit- 
icism. For example, the idea, much stressed, that Whittier was a “Pioneer 
of Regional Literature,” that he “introduced a new note into American 
literature” in 1831 in advocating a distinctively national literature devoted 
to local and external circumstances, is ludicrous to anyone familiar with 
the nationalistic localism of writers nearly half a century earlier, such as 
Freneau, “The Hartford Wits,” C. B. Brown, Royall Tyler, et al. And the 
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idea that Whittier’s poetical creed’ never changed, that he merely returned 
to his nationalistic localism in old age, illustrates Mr. Mordell’s very im- 
perfect mastery of the genetic method in so far as it concerns ideas and 
critical distinctions. 

Finally, if this biography of Whittier is far from definitive in interpre- 
tation, there are a few errors of fact. Mr. T. F. Currier, whose exhaustive 
bibliography of Whittier is eagerly awaited, has shown in a letter in the 
Boston Transcript dated Aug. 15, 1933, that the informant who told Mr. 
Mordell that Whittier wrote the fulsome praise of himself (p. 304) in 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia was in error, since this praise was written by 
Lowell. (Surely Whittier would have corrected the erroneous statement 
that he succeeded Prentice as editor of The Haverhill Gazette in 1830, and 
that he removed to Amesbury in 1840.) If Mr. Mordell’s informant’s 
memory proved false in this particular, how can one rely on her statement 
(she was ten years old at the time) that Gail Hamilton proposed to 
Whittier (p. 234)? Mr. Currier has also shown (N.E.Q., VI, 801-802, 
Dec., 1933) that Mr. Mordell is in error in asserting that Mary L. Shep- 
herd is the Mary referred to in the poem “The First Flowers.” On p. 274 


Mr. Mordell prints a poem with the statement that Whittier “never col- 
lected it”; in reality, the lines quoted are a portion of the latter part of 


“Pennsylvania Hall” read in 1838 and included in the volume of 1849 pub- 
lished by B. B. Mussey & Co. and in the Standard Library Edition, III, 
58-63. (See F. H. Underwood’s Whittier, pp. 139-140.) But of course 
these are rather trivial matters in a work involving such a mass of facts. 

In summary, then, this biography is of great value for its fresh evi- 
dence; in this reviewer’s judgment, however, Mr. Mordell has allowed his 
personal bias and his anachronistic attempt to measure Whittier by 
Freudian and Socialistic yardsticks to color if not distort the evidence and 
to militate against a just view of Whittier’s mature religious thought and 
art. While one would have no objection to Mr. Mordell’s setting forth 
his subjective views about sex and economics in a separate treatise, it is 
unfortunate that these views should confuse the issues in a biography 
which, among other things, should be objective, non-partisan, historical, 
and genetic. Mr. Mordell’s tone is suggested by his view that “the 
theology of Whittier . . . is so much chaff” (p. 294). 

It is to be hoped that the biography of Whittier by Mr. J. A. Pollard 
(Yale) will add to the fresh facts uncovered by Mr. Mordell without 

‘In an introduction to Whittier. now in preparation for the “American Writers Series,” 


I hope to trace in detail the growth of his literary theory as a guide to an understanding 
of his literary practice. 
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following the tendencies in their interpretation which have made an 
otherwise valuable work considerably less than definitive. 


The University of Wisconsin. Harry Haypven Crark. 


Le CutivaTeur aAMERICAIN: Etude sur l’ceuvre de Saint John de Créve- 
ceur. Par Howard C. Rice. Paris: Champion. 1933. 263 pp. 42 
francs. 


In his introduction, altogether too modest, Mr. Howard Rice presents 
his work as a synthesis rather than as an original contribution bringing 
out new points and many unpublished documents. In fact, he has made 
excellent use of the Crévecceur manuscripts preserved in the family and 
in the American archives, and discovered many important details which 
had escaped Mr. Robert de Crévecceur and Miss Julia Post, the previous 
biographers of the most enigmatic character in the history of Franco 
American relations. The young Norman brought up by the Jesuits, who 
went to Canada as a cartographer in the French army at the age of sixteen, 
witnessed the fall of Quebec, was forced out of his regiment and disap- 
peared for almost ten years in the American wilderness before settling on 
the farm of Pine Hill, in the State of New York, and marrying an Amer- 
ican girl, is chiefly known as the author of the Letters from an American 
Farmer, a work often mentioned, occasionally quoted as a typical or 
horrible example of Rousseauism and, in reality, very little studied or 
analyzed with the attention it deserves. 

The first merit of Mr. Rice’s study is that it offers for the first time a 
thorough description and comparison of the editions of Crévecceur’s main 
work, and reveals the significant differences between the original English 
and the “sentimentalized” French version. Writing in English after for- 
getting if not his identity, as he once maintained, at least his native tongue, 
Crévecceur had to employ a translator to present his first work to the 
French public, and in the process some of the ruggedness of the original 
was lost and many “philosophical” touches added. No less valuable is the 
discussion of Crévecceur’s realism. One may wonder, however, whether 
in his ambition to remain as objective as possible Mr. Rice has not un- 
willingly minimized the originality of Crévecceur’s descriptions. Making 
due allowance for the poetical jargon of the time, one must admit, how- 
ever, that with his friend John Bartram, Crévecceur was the first writer 
in the eighteenth century to discover the beauties of the American land- 
scape. In some respects, perhaps, he was even more important than 
Bartram, for the great botanist and Quaker recently studied by Dr. N. 
Bryllion Fagin was attracted by the semi-tropical scenes of the Carolinas 
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and Florida, while the former surveyor who had reclaimed his land from 
the wilderness felt and expressed the more moderate charm of a semi- 
civilized and partly settled region. At least a brief comparison with some 
of Crévecceur’s contemporaries and even some of his successors would 
have been illuminating. Neither John Filson, nor Jefferson, nor even 
Isaac Weld, who belongs to the following generation, succeeded in paint- 
ing with the same picturesqueness the forests and waterfalls, and the 
seasonal contrasts which mark the American climate. The discussion of 
this particular point, which is not devoid of value, is treated altogether 
too briefly (pp. 77-82). On the other hand, Mr. Rice is quite justified in 
dealing at length with the ideas of his writer. 

Not an original thinker, too much under the influence of Saint-Lam- 
bert and Raynal, Crévecceur nevertheless played an important part in the 
anti-slavery movement. With Bartram and Benezet he should be counted 
as one of the most active friends of the Indians and the Negroes. His 
attitude towards the American Revolution was more curious and more 
unexpected. Refusing to be dazzled by “the pompous, the captious, the 
popular, the ostensible, the brilliant part of these American affairs,” he 
decided to search and investigate what he called “the opaque side.” 
Neither a “patriot” nor a “loyalist,” refusing to be carried away by the 
enthusiasm for political liberty, and fond above all of natural liberty, he 
remained during the stormy years a “frontier man,” seeing only the seamy 
side of war, sympathizing with the distress of the country folks and 
suffering his share of their miseries. Even before his marriage he had 
become an American citizen, and yet when he went back to France, he 
felt the call of the native soil, returned to the United States as a French 
official, and when he died in France in 1813 he had practically lost contact 
with America and Americans. 

The parts in which Mr. Rice has attempted to analyze the moods, 
illusions, and mirages that haunted the imagination of this citizen of the 
world who was at the same time a citizen of two countries, are very 
penetrating and constitute an important contribution to the history of 
international psychology. 


The Johns Hopkins University. Giipert CHINARD. 


Tue Reception oF EnciisH Literature In GerMaNny. By Lawrence Mars- 
den Price. Berkeley: University of California Press. 1932. vii, 506 pp. 
$6.50. 

This volume, in one sense a revised and amended edition of Professor 

Price’s English-German Literary Influences: Bibliography and Survey (2 
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vols., Berkeley, California, 1919-1920), is in reality a new book, and is 
particularly welcome because the earlier work has been out of print for 
several years. The errors of the 1919-1920 publication have been scrupu- 
lously corrected, some condensations have been effected, and much new 
material, both factual and critical, has been added. 

Professor Price adopts a plan which one wishes were more generally 
followed by so-called influence-seekers. In the introduction he assures the 
reader: “This is not a book with a thesis. It tries to prove nothing what- 
ever. Only once, so far as I can recall, did I ever generalize publicly on 
national characteristics and national influences, and then I came to the 
conclusion that no one could say that English literature as a whole had 
changed the course of German literature as a whole; that ... it was 
entirely possible to characterize an author, a group of authors, or a literary 
age such as the Greek classical period, the German romantic period, or the 
age of Elizabeth; but if one, for example, attempted to find the terms that 
described English literature in its totality, with its Beowulf, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, Dickens, and Oscar 
Wilde, one must seek for phrases so general that they would apply equally 
well to any other modern literature that had fully developt its possibil- 
ities.” For example, he finds that Luther and Goethe were as much 
unlike each other as Shakespeare was unlike both. 

To follow the logical implications of this general position to their final 
conclusion would seem to leave the student of comparative literature 
grasping at sheer futility and the literary historian to find, at the end of 
the scholar’s rainbow, a pot full of nothing. One is happy to note, there- 
fore, that Professor Price is not adamant, for almost immediately after 
pointing out the danger of attributing general characteristics to a nation 
or a literature, he imputes one to the Germans—their peculiar acquisitive- 
ness of cultural elements from abroad. “More than any other race I can 
think of,” he says, “the Germans have always shown a great deference to 
all that came from foreign countries.”* He hastens to qualify his state- 
ment still further: 


Having said much to discount influences, I may add that they are not totally negligible 
after all in literary history. If they do not alter the course of development, at least they 
often accelerate it. . . . At the beginning of the eighteenth century German literature was 
still rather bare of poetic qualities. It had to advance by leaps and bounds to be ready for 
Goethe seventy-five years later. The French and English literature, like good pacemakers, 
kept just a few steps ahead during this time. Goethe, more than any other, profited by the 
effect of this stimulus. Without it he would have lived and written, to be sure, but he 
would have written otherwise, and he would have left it to another to demonstrate the full 
poetic range of the German language. 


* Begring out Schiller’s observation: “Der deutsche Geschmack hat von jeher sein Gesetz 
von den Auslandern empfangen.” 
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While it would seem that, in his eagerness to drive home a point, Pro- 
fessor Price overstated his case, the truth is that he is only critically wary 
of generalizations regarding influences—a wariness already observable in 
the change which the title of his book underwent from English-German 
Literary Influences to The Reception of English Literature in Germany. 
The reader feels, however, that little has been gained by these precau- 
tionary statements, for the critical objectivity and scholarly detachment 
with which Professor Price approaches his subject are sufficiently patent 
on every page to obviate the necessity of pointed protestation. 

This work, like its predecessor, is in two divisions: a descriptive and 
critical survey of 443 pages and an annotated bibliography comprising 
1180 items of 119 pages, plus an indispensable “Index of Investigators” 
(9 pages) and an equally valuable “Index of Authors” (21 pages). 

The arrangement of the survey is roughly chronological and falls into 
three main parts: I. The Eighteenth Century and Earlier (chaps. i-xv); 
II. Shakespeare in Germany (chaps. xvi-xix); and III. The Nineteenth 
Century and Thereafter (chaps. xx-xxv). The single great departure 
from the chronological order, in the case of Shakespeare, is entirely jus- 
tifiable, for only by grouping all Shakespeare materials together could a 
satisfactory review of his influence in Germany be presented. In this 
manner, the necessity of successively dropping and taking up the threads 
at the passing of the centuries is avoided. In the case of other English- 
men, such as Sterne, whose influence was felt during both the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Professor Price was forced to choose between 
two evils—either to trace Sterne in Germany successively through both 
centuries and thereby disrupt and blur the picture from the German point 
of view, or to drop Sterne at the end of the eighteenth century and later 
resume the story for the nineteenth century, thereby leaving the reader to 
skip and jump backward and forward as best he can. 

Aside from Shakespeare, the other English authors whose vogue or 
influence in Germany was sufficiently pronounced to warrant mention in 
chapter headings are: Milton, Dryden, Addison, Pope, Thomson, Shaftes- 
bury, Young, Macpherson, Percy, Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, Gold- 
smith, Scott, Byron, and Dickens. 

Essentially, the survey is intended to be a summary-review of the thou- 
sand or more books, monographs, articles, and reviews which comprise 
the bibliography of Anglo-German literary relations; but careful pointing 
all along the way, happily placed expository passages, and unobtrusive 
guide-posts designed to orientate the reader co6perate with a remarkably 
fine descriptive and analytical faculty to produce a synthesis (Professor 
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Price’s antipathy to the word notwithstanding)—a fine synthesis of Anglo- 
German literary relations. Not that syntheses as such are presented, or 
that sweeping generalizations are made. But all the facts and materials 
are gathered and marshalled so tellingly that whoever will may read his 
own conclusion and form his own summary opinion. 

The crucial century in any study that deals with English-German 
literary influences is, of course, the eighteenth, and Professor Price’s em- 
phasis rightly falls upon this period. Nor does he overlook the earlier 
and the later periods: especially the former receive all the attention due 
them. On first glance, however, the allotment to nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century influences of 94 pages out of 447 pages seems very dispro- 
portionate; and when, of the 94 pages, 69 are devoted almost exclusively 
to Scott, Byron, and Dickens (leaving just 25 pages to all other authors of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, British and American), one is 
tempted to ask: “What of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Browning? What about the reception of the so-called major 
American writers in Germany? What about the vogue of contemporary 
British and American authors in Germany today?” Indeed, the chapters 
entitled “The Nineteenth Century in General,” “The American Novel,” 
and “The Twentieth Century,” which, together with the chapters on 
Scott, Byron, and Dickens, comprise the whole of Book III, appear notice- 
ably thin. They appear so because the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have provoked little scholarly activity among students of Anglo-German 
literary relations, which, be it observed, does not necessarily mean that no 
influences exist. For scholarship and research in this field of comparative 
literature have moved with little direction in the past, and, quite con- 
ceivably, this province has simply been neglected or slighted. One con- 
cedes that the nineteenth-century English writers enjoyed no enthusiastic 
reception in Germany comparable with Shakespeare’s or Milton’s, but 
men like Coleridge and Carlyle were too significant as intermediaries of 
German literature and thought in England not to have exerted also 
reciprocal influences. Similarly, American authors of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (after Cooper, Longfellow, Poe, Whitman, and, possibly Mark 
Twain and Bret Harte have been mentioned) may not yield much; yet 
there were Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, James, and others who were 
not unknown in Germany. To the very interesting subject of the vogue 
of twentieth-century British and American authors exactly three pages are 
devoted. 

This does not mean that Professor Price has erred; it means simply 
that the study of Anglo-German literary relations, particularly during the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries, is far from completed. One cannot 
but wish, however, that Professor Price, particularly since he has a most 
comprehensive view and knowledge of the entire field, had gone beyond 
his intention of summarizing and reviewing our present knowledge of 
this department of comparative literature, and had suggested pointedly, 
and not only by way of implication, the neglected subject for further 
investigation. 

The bibliography, which comprises the second division of the book, is 
arranged to parallel closely the survey-part of the book, and together with 
its valuable annotations, lists of reviews, and carefully cross-referenced 
index, is a model of method, accuracy, and comprehensiveness. Partic- 
ularly valuable are the alphabetical lists under such headings as “The 
Influence of English Literature on Specific German Authors” and “The 
Influence of Specific English Authors on German Literature.” The par- 
ticular scheme of arrangement adopted makes the bibliography more 
easily usable from the English than from the German point of view, but 
obviously both could not be served equally well. Professor Price was 
eminently correct in rejecting the hand-running alphabetic arrangement 
by authors, which could have served neither very well. The plan adopted 
permits the student who wishes to examine Milton’s influence upon Ger- 
man authors to find all his materials listed in one place; the student who 
wants to study the various English influences upon Goethe has only to 
consult the index of authors and make his own compilation. A merely 
alphabetical arrangement would have served handily neither the one nor 
the other. 

A remarkable achievement of industrious and fruitful scholarship, 
Professor Price’s book will be the standard work in this field for years to 
come. Further research in the many subjects embraced in it will doubt- 
less shed new light upon certain provinces of the vast field and possibly 
supplement? but hardly supplant this synthesis. 


Mississippi State College. Henry A. PocHMANN. 


7A most valuable supplementary study which Professor Price himself is about to present 
is The Publication of English Literature in Germany in the Eighteenth Century: Part 1. 
Dramas, Novels, Longer Poems. Professor B. Q. Morgan of the University of Wisconsin has 
finished the MS. of his revised and much-amended German Literature in English Translation. 
This work will be as indispensable to the study of German-English literary influences as 
Professor Price’s work is to that of Anglo-German relations. Another associated work is the 
14,000-item bibliography of German-American Cultural Relations, promised for fall publi- 
cation by the present writer. 
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An AMERICAN BooksHELF, 1755. By Lawrence C. Wroth. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1934. Ix, 191 pp. 


Tue Pusiications of THomas Cottier, Printer, 1784-1808. [Edited by 
Samuel H. Fisher.] Litchfield, Connecticut: The Litchfield Historical 
Society. 1933. xiii, 98 pp. 

Mr. Wroth’s exposition of the books of serious import which were 
produced by Anglo-American printers in a single year, 1755, may fairly 
claim to be regarded as a landmark, recording the point attained by 
American bibliographers in 1933, from which all future progress can be 
computed. The author’s position, and the occasion for these lectures, 
combine to create an unusual significance for the outcome. He is the 
Librarian of the John Carter Brown Library of Americana, the oldest and 
most distinguished position among “special” librarians in this country; he 
has been for some years the American secretary of the Bibliographical So- 
ciety, of London, which has virtually created modern standards of that 
science; and he is the President of the Bibliographical Society of America. 
His latest publication contains the lectures delivered as the A. S. W. 
Rosenbach Fellow in Bibliography at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1933. 

This survey of the subject matter with which the printers dealt in that 
single mid-eighteenth century year, on the frontiers of the civilized world, 
is in striking contrast to the ambitious undertakings with which the book- 
recording science was started on its latter-day development, seventy-five 
years ago. Then, two beginnings were made to lay foundations for the 
study of American typographic output. The first was a New York book- 
seller’s effort to record everything that was worth recording which might 
interest Americans. Next, a library assistant, realizing the necessity of 
restricting his field, started to describe everything that came from an 
American printing shop prior to 1820. Neither of these undertakings is 
yet finished. Sabin’s Dictionary is struggling through the slough of the 
T—’s, where it bogged forty years ago, while Mr. Charles Evans is 
plowing through the governmental output of the first decade of the na- 
tional constitution. Requirements meanwhile have changed. Professional 
craftsmen are no longer satisfied to take their chances on finding what 
they want in these comprehensive compilations of editorial selection or 
accidental encounters. The works for which room must be found on 
their shelves are such as the Litchfield, Connecticut, Historical Society’s 
neat and adequate tribute to the town’s first printer, Thomas Collier. Mr. 
Samuel H. Fisher has searched the stacks of some thirty libraries and 
looked down the columns of old newspapers as well as of modern com- 
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pilations, to record 106 titles, besides 20 almanacks, which were to be had 
at the Litchfield printing shop between 1784 and 1808. Here is something 
to think about. It is, beyond question, not a complete record, and the 
missing titles are undoubtedly those which would prove most significant 
if they could be recovered, for then as now it is the book that cannot be 
found which represents the dominating human interest of the moment. 

It is this dominating interest of the book-buying public which Mr. 
Wroth sought in preparing his Rosenbach lectures. In establishing this 
Fellowship, Dr. Rosenbach revealed one of the reasons why he has come 
to occupy so outstanding a place among bookmen. The books with 
which he deals, largely the aristocrats of their world, are to him a great 
deal more than leaves of paper spattered with ink. Each has a per- 
sonality, and usually as characteristic an individuality as any of the more 
or less commonplace human beings who claim possession through the dec- 
ades. This is what bibliography ought to mean, and what the University 
of Pennsylvania Fellowship has begun to inculcate. The purpose was plain 
when, as the curtain-raiser to the university lecture series, Christopher 
Morley occupied the platform. A thoroughly sound lover of fine books, 
acquainted with the finesse of scientific bibliography, he cannot forget 
that every book has a biography to which cancel leaves and reissued title- 
pages are merely clues. Having made this perfectly clear, as a notice to 
all subsequent Fellows, the University turned for its second holder of this 
chair, to the outstanding professional practitioner of the science in this 
country. 

The subject reeked of dry-as-dust, for it calls for a sort of annual 
publishers’ list, expanded from that provided by Mr. Evans. Realizing 
that the output of a single year was more than any audience could be 
asked to sit through, Mr. Wroth threw out both groups of books which 
contemporary buyers would probably have looked at first—those imported 
from London, and the local productions which aspired to literary recog- 
nition. But he forestalls any suspicion that he lacks sympathy or ac- 
quaintance with eighteenth-century literary fashions by adopting one of 
its most typical devices as his method of holding the attention of his 
audience. Nothing could have brought the flavor of the London book- 
shops of that day more pungently than the fictitious Mr. James Loveday 
to whom Mr. Wroth ascribes an unbelievable range of interests and a 
sureness in anticipating the social and economic judgments of two cen- 
turies later, beside which the opinions of his fellow citizen, Mr. Franklin, 
become commonplace. 

Mr. Wroth would be the first to insist that what he has contributed in 
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this volume is a sample of what ought to be provided for every other 
year, early and late, within the natural American geographic areas. We 
have happily passed beyond the era when ambition expressed itself in 
undertakings which exceeded human endurance. In the bookish field it 
is passing out of that which valued catalogues that asked for admiration 
of what one library has been lucky enough to amass. The time has come 
to start upon the major task of building, block by block, the definitive 
structure of which Sabin and Evans, in their blindness, dreamed. It must 
be done by unnumbered workers, each in a separate sphere, who will, like 
Mr. Wroth and Mr. Fisher of Litchfield, contribute what fate provides as 
their individual share. 
Harvard University. GeorcE ParKER WINSHIP. 


American Literature: A Period Anthology. General Editor, Oscar Car- 
gill. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. THe Roots oF 
Nationa Cutture: To 1830. Edited by Robert E. Spiller. 758 pp. 
$1.50. THe Romantic Triumpn: 1830-1860. Edited by Tremaine Mc- 
Dowell. 744 pp. $1.50. Tue Rise or Reatism: 1860-1888. Edited by 
Louis Wann. 805 pp. $1.50. Tue Soctar Revoir: 1888-1914. Edited 
by Oscar Cargill. 649 pp. $1.50. Conremporary TRENDs: SINCE 1914. 


Edited by John Herbert Nelson. 506 pp. $1.50. 


An omnibus of American literature—five handy, attractive volumes 
containing thirty-five hundred pages of poems, essays, stories, novels, and 
plays written by over three hundred authors from Christopher Columbus 
to Glenway Wescott. The five editors seem well fitted for this Herculean 
task: each is a professor of American literature in a college or university, 
and each obtained his doctorate from a reputable graduate school. They 
have done their work well and have earned a right to relief after long 
months of cutting, pasting, and patching, wrangling with dog-in-the- 
manger publishers who refuse to release copyright material, writing intro- 
ductions and notes, checking and double-checking, laborious typing, and 
final proof-reading. 

The anthologies respond well to the proof-of-the-pudding test. With 
pleasure and profit to all concerned I have guided one class of students 
through Mr. Spiller’s Roots and have observed the reaction of another 
group to Mr. McDowell’s Triumph; and I hope to study in classes very 
soon Mr. Wann’s Rise, Mr. Cargill's Revolt, and Mr. Nelson’s Trends. 

In the first volume certain selections not usually found in anthologies 
are happily included. Some of these are extracts from Wise’s Vindication, 
Dickinson’s Letters, Boucher’s View, Dennie’s Lay Preacher, Rowson’s 
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Charlotte Temple, Paulding’s writings, and better and longer selections 
from Freneau, Irving, and Cooper. Well chosen are such critical essays as 
Bryant’s two essays on poetry and Channing’s “Remarks on National 
Literature.” 

Although the extract from the “Columbus Letter” is acceptable, 
Hariot’s and Champlain’s writings might well be omitted; the extracts 
from John Smith are not satisfactory either from the point of view of 
representing Smith as a vigorous writer or from that of portraying the 
early life of the Virginia colony; Robert Calef’s opposition to Cotton 
Mather should be represented; Byrd’s spirited castigation of Lubberland 
(North Carolina) should be followed by an extract from the Secret His- 
tory, recently published; the numbers of the Federalist written by Madi- 
son are better than those written by Hamilton; and the selections from 
the writers of New England and the South are meager in comparison 
with those from the Middle Colonies, especially Pennsylvania. 

The biographical sketches, bibliographical references, and line notes 
are especially helpful. I welcome this return to well edited books with 
the “machinery” of notes. 

In the second volume are the familiar writings of Poe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. Less 
familiar to students, but very welcome, are selections from Alcott, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Crockett, Longstreet, Simms, Kennedy, and others. The 
biographies, annotated bibliography, and line notes are excellent—the best 
of all the volumes. 

The selections from Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell seem somewhat 
inadequate. Certainly Lowell deserves a better choice from his critical 
writings. The extract from Melville’s Mardi might well be replaced by 
his admirable story “Benito Cereno,” for Mardi is too difficult to under- 
stand by extract. The volume would be improved by the inclusion of 
some essays on Transcendentalism by Emerson, Parker, and other ideal- 
ists. 

In the third volume the editor has included selections from the writers 
from Whitman to Emily Dickinson—a total of over sixty authors in eight 
hundred pages. This is generous measure, and Mr. Wann has shown 
thoughtful selection in presenting a rich assortment of the familiar and 
the less well known. The biographical sketches are good, but the bib- 
liographical matter is not very usable, for the multiple references, without 
comment, are too inclusive. Students, particularly undergraduates, should 


probably be directed to the best biography, or biographies, of an author, 
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to the standard edition of his works, and to a very few critical essays. 
Each item, furthermore, should be annotated. 

The selections in the fourth volume cover the literature from 1888 to 
1914, from Henry George to George Santayana. The title Social Revolt, 
as well as the fourteen chapter headings, such as “Utopian Dreamers,” 
“Iconoclasm,” “The Defeat of the Western Farmer,” “The Strenuous Life 
and the Superman,” and “Muck-raking and Socialism,” are aptly chosen 
phrases indicating life as reflected in literature. Some of the notes con- 
tain critical estimates, but, as in the previous volume, there is perhaps a 
tendency to pile up unannotated bibliographical references. 

The editor of Contemporary Trends had a difficult task in selecting 
literature that would reflect the chaos of the World War, the tumult of 
the aftermath, and the rapid changes of literary taste. The division head- 
ings, such as “Heralds of Change,” “Poetic Innovation,” and “A New 
Singing in Old Meters,” though somewhat conventional, show that Mr. 
Nelson has pondered on these matters. Although the excellent Introduc- 
tion indicates the literary furore over Humanism and Marxist criticism, 
the critical essays selected for inclusion do not enable the student to study 
these movements adequately. 

Graduate students will be disappointed in these volumes because of the 
omission of selections designed to interpret religious ideas, particularly 
Puritanism; philosophical ideas, particularly Transcendentalism; eco- 
nomic ideas, except those of the immediately preceding decades; political 
ideas, except those related to political evils—and all these are funda- 
mentally important in the development of our national literature. 

Undergraduate students will be delighted with these volumes—their 
intrinsic interest, their attractive format, and their low cost; and teachers 
of undergraduates will appreciate keenly the excellent work of the editors 
—Mr. Cargill and his four collaborators. 


The University of North Carolina. Grecory PArne. 


Jott Bartow: Revolutionist London, 1791-92. By Victor Clyde Miller. 
Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & Co. 1932. v, 114 pp. 


Of all the Connecticut Wits Joel Barlow had the most romantic career. 
His activities were so tied up with the French and American Revolutions 
and with diplomatic, political, and commercial ventures from 1788 to 
1812 that it was not until seventy-four years after his death that a full- 
length biography, The Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, by Charles Burr 
Todd, appeared. This book, in spite of errors in fact and incomplete in- 
formation about Barlow’s career, still remains the authoritative account 
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of Barlow’s life to which scholars must turn. Mr. Todd realized in 1925 
that his biography was by no means definitive when he wrote me: “Much 
more can now be made of Barlow’s part in the French Revolution than 
when I wrote.” If Mr. Todd is alive, he will be pleased to know that 
Professor Victor Miller has laid a good foundation for such a study in 
Joel Barlow: Revolutionist London, 1791-92. 

In this book Professor Miller has considered Barlow’s political activities 
and political writings (The Advice to the Privileged Orders, The Letter 
to the National Convention, The Conspiracy of Kings), and has brought 
together “such evidences of the relatively contemporary attitude toward 
an estimate of Barlow as are available.”- The book contains, too, a 
bibliography and a reprint of The Conspiracy of Kings from a copy in 
the British Museum. 

One of the best contributions of Professor Miller is his printing of 
hitherto uncollected material concerning the English Society for Consti- 
tutional Information of which Barlow was an honorary member. Pro- 
fessor Miller has also successfully shown that The Advice to the Privileged 
Orders “was built upon Paine’s The Rights of Man” and that The Letter 
to the National Convention was “an adaptation of the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States.” It may be of interest for me to add 
that Barlow first met Tom Paine in England in 1788, not in 1790 as 
Professor Miller notes, and that Il. 209-220 and Il. 225-242 of The Con- 
spiracy of Kings (Paris, 1793) are to be found in The Anarchiad (New- 
Haven Gazette, May 24, 1787, p. [105], ll. [125-134]; ll. [105-122].) 

Brooklyn College. Tueopore A. ZuNDER. 


SrepHEN Foster, America’s Trousapour. By John Tasker Howard. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1934. x, 445 pp. $3.50. 


In his Preface to his biography of Stephen Collins Foster, Mr. Howard 
states as his purpose “to write both a narrative and a guide to source ma- 
terial, hoping that I have made it possible for the reader who wants only 
the narrative to read the story, leaving the references and citations to those 
who are concerned with proof of facts.” Such compromise is not easy 
to make in writing of a career as colorful and dramatic as that of Stephen 
Foster, but Mr. Howard has been able to fuse the two methods into a 
very interesting book. 

The biography as story does justice to Stephen Foster’s vivid life. 
When Foster’s broken body was taken to Bellevue Hospital on January 
10, 1864, the attendants found among his scanty effects a little purse con- 
taining thirty-eight cents and a slip of paper with five penciled words, 
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“Dear friends and gentle hearts.” Using this phrase—evidently part of 
a projected song—as a point of departure, the biographer first details the 
significant facts and incidents in the lives of those dear friends and gentle 
hearts who touched Foster most intimately in forming his life and char- 
acter—his father, his mother, his brothers and sisters, and his close friends, 
Since each of these minor biographies is carefully documented with letters 
to and from Foster, the main story of Foster’s life entails considerable 
duplication of citations. This material is so gossipy and so personal that 
it does not, however, detract from the interest of the biography. Foster's 
early semi-vagabond life, his beginnings as a song writer, his marriage 
have each a well-written chapter. But the most interesting chapters are 
those which give the source, inspiration, and history of the greatest songs: 
“Oh! Susanna,” “Old Folks at Home,” and “My Old Kentucky Home.” 
When we remember besides that among Foster’s two hundred songs are 
such favorites as “Old Black Joe,” “Old Dog Tray,” “Massa’s in de Cold 
Ground,” “Nelly Bly,” and “Old Uncle Ned,” we realize the great debt 
we owe to our greatest song writer. How shabbily that debt was paid is 
indicated in the poignant chapter which tells of his last years in New 
York, closing with his Poe-like death in Bellevue Hospital. Stephen 
Foster’s life was tragic indeed. 

The biography as a source book should be final and definitive, super- 
seding all the earlier biographies such as the ex parte one written by Fos- 
ter’s brother Morrison. The book is exceedingly well documented, even 
tracing full accounts of Foster’s financial transactions. There is a com- 
plete bibliography of Foster’s songs as well as an exhaustive bibliography 
of Stephen Foster material. This latter bibliography, compiled by 
Fletcher Hodges, Jr., reminds us of that remarkable labor of love, the 
Foster Hall collection of Fosteriana housed and collected by Josiah Kirby 
Lilly in Indianapolis. Mr. Lilly, with his assistants, has built up a col- 
lection of Foster material for all time. 

The book will interest both the general reader and the special student. 
The student of our native literature, especially of our native music, will 
find much to stimulate his thought. For instance, Mr. Howard suggests 
that there are phrases and refrains in some of the Negro spirituals which 
derive from Stephen Foster’s music, thus supplementing the African 
source. That is an alluring thesis. 

Columbia University. M. M. Hoover. 
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WituiaM Crary Brownei: An Anthology of his Writings together with 
Biographical Notes and Impressions of the Later Years. By Gertrude 
Hal! Brownell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 383 pp. $3.50. 


Extracts from Brownell’s nine books take up more than half of the 
present work. These extracts are in the main very brief, usually gnomic 
sentences of the kind which made Brownell’s criticism weighty even 
when neither the subject in hand nor the approach to it was at all strik- 
ing. Such sentences often appeared—to venture a phrase in the Brownell 
manner—to have but an illusory connection with what in another writer 
one would call their context. Accordingly, they lose nothing by being 
presented as isolated aphorisms. For the taste with which the extracts 
have been chosen one has little but praise. Two criticisms do, however, 
suggest themselves. Why have not Brownell’s contributions to periodicals 
been drawn on? They are more difficult of access than his books 
(although it is true that two of these were at a recent date out of print) 
and they are often of as high a quality. The text adopted in the ex- 
tracts from American Prose Masters is not that of the revised edition of 
1923. It is a pity to reprint such a slip as “nihil humanum” (p. 91) espe- 
cially when it had been detected in the lifetime of the author. Corrections 
of greater moment are ignored: and it is rather disturbing, for example, 
to find one rather cavalier passage from the essay on Poe (“Of what 
value after all is ‘gooseflesh’? . . . To ask these questions is of course to 
answer them.” p. 125), reproduced here when Brownell had wisely sup- 
pressed it. 

The extracts are followed by a long, discursive and prosaic description 
of Brownell’s boyhood written by himself in old age. Finally there is an 
account of the remainder of his life by Mrs. Brownell. Mrs. Brownell did 
not meet her future husband until he was about fifty years of age, and 
it was in his seventieth year that they were married. It is only the last 
decade of his life that she is able to present in detail. The picture of the 
man is not at all surprising to the reader of his books: conscientious, 
sensitive, precise, ironic, courtly, he was exactly what one had supposed." 

The tenor of Brownell’s life and work was far removed from the circle 
of humanists of which he has so often been considered to have been a 
member. Brownell had no hesitation in praising the qualities of “ex- 
pansiveness,” “modernity” and “originality,” deadly sins in the view of 
orthodox humanists; and, as the reader of the extracts in this work will 

* Three trifling errors in the second and third parts of the work may be noticed here: 
the year of Sherman’s death is wrongly given as 1927, instead of 1926 (p. 317); Warner's 


bust of Brownell is said to date from 1887 (p. 296), and from 1886 (facing p. 150); there 
is a deceptive misprint of “by” for “my” (p. 236). 
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note, such romantic temperaments as Keats, Thackeray, and Rodin were 
among his idols. He was not a system-builder; and his moral sense, 
although acute, was not over-developed or autocratic: he was preéminently 
a man of taste, and an honnéte homme. 


The University of Toronto. E. K. Brown. 


Aone Tris Way: The Autobiography of James Weldon Johnson. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1933. 418 pp. $3.50. 


In 1912 James Weldon Johnson published his first book, The Auto- 
biography of an Ex-Colored Man. The work is pure fiction. Yet many 
readers still accept it as authentic autobiography. Mr. Johnson admits 
modestly that the desire to correct this widespread false impression was 
one of his reasons for writing Along This Way—a faithful and highly 
interesting record of his life as he has lived it. 

His other reasons were no doubt more profound. It is impossible to 
conceive of a book of the significance of Along This Way developing 
out of a rather whimsical wish to set one’s ego straight before a curious 
public. 

Negro autobiographies in English have been in comparative abundance 
since the end of the eighteenth century. Those which appeared before 
the Civil War were almost without exception designed as antislavery 
propaganda. Those published in more recent years—like Booker T. 
Washington’s Up from Slavery, an eloquent advertisement of the educa- 
tional scheme worked out at Tuskegee—have in the main been pleas 
issued for this or that racial reform. 

Along This Way is a distinct departure. It is simply a man’s unaf- 
fected portrait of himself. That that man happens to be a leader of a 
minority race whom the American public at large insists upon segregating 
to the “other side of Jordan” means as much or as little as the reader may 
demand for his own peculiar interpretation of the narrative. 

A normal and healthy boyhood in a happy family environment in 
Jacksonville, Florida; advanced schooling at Atlanta University; a hectic 
sort of fame as a writer of popular song lyrics in New York; monotony 
and adventures in the United States consular service in South and Central 
America; directing the work of the Society for the Advancement of the 
Colored People; writing poetry, and delving into other types of author- 
ship; collecting folk songs, and editing them for publication; remaining 
alertly open to impressions while travelling in Europe, the West Indies, 
and Japan; advising aspiring young writers at Fisk University—these are 
the experiences which Mr. Johnson sees as constituting his identity as a 
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man, and these are the topics which he discusses in the story of his life. 

One reads the book as he would a lively novel. He lays it aside with 
exclamations in his mind. “What splendid courage! What reason-guided 
adjustment! What philosophical serenity!” 

The work may be viewed as the revelation of an epoch in the Amer- 
ican Negro’s development. The student of sociology cannot afford to 
leave it unread. Indeed, it may have an economic interpretation, a 
political interpretation, even a religious interpretation. 

But it is first of all good literature. Mr. Johnson’s real reasons for 
writing it were artistic—the same impulses that prompted him to create 
the admirable poems which make up his volume God’s Trombones. No 
other American Negro has so approached the task of providing a record 
of his life. No other American Negro autobiography attains anything 
near the literary excellence of Along This Way. 


Columbia University. VERNON Loccins. 


Crapszy. By Mary Elizabeth Osborn. Boston: Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc. [1933-] 119 pp. $2.00. 

This is a life, distinguished only by one gift, but that the rarest, the 
gift of song. For Adelaide Crapsey died young, and wrote little, and 
much of that of minor worth. But she invented the cinquain, a new 
lyric form, and in it composed a half dozen poems that literally merit the 
epithet perfect. Such a life demands a record. The lyric gift is so rare, 
in its highest manifestation, that we seek to know in what measure train- 
ing, experience, and temperament mingle to produce it. Yet for all this 
demand, if letters are few and surviving friends unable to describe just 
what made up the person, the real poet is sometimes beyond recapture in 
a book, and one picks up a study of a person known to have been so 
reticent and shy as Adelaide Crapsey with a kind of fear. But Miss Os- 
born dispels this quickly. Her work is deeply sympathetic, and in the 
best sense revealing, for all that the subject is still perhaps as elusive in 
the book as she was, apparently, to those who met her in life. 

The external life is neither happy nor highly tragic. A minister’s 
family; school at a kind of Episcopalian convent; Vassar, where Adelaide 
was a chum of Jean Webster’s; then teaching (“Every time I think of all 
the time I wasted in college English departments I get a bit irritated”) ; 
study in Europe, and increasing ill-health; death at Saranac faced with 
courage and without illusion—such is the record. 

But her scholarly interest is strangely illuminating. She was definitely 
a student of language, interested in the proportions of polysyllabic words 
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in poetic vocabularies. She thus consciously knew English as did Lanier 
and almost no poet beside. She not only knew about monosyllables, she 
felt their emotional appeal, and built from knowledge and feeling a 
technique more learned, but no less conscious than that of Chatterton and 
Flecker, whom she resembled in originality. 

One regrets that Miss Osborne has not visited Kemper Hall, which 
must have influenced the poet. One also regrets that we have so little 
information on some points; the poet was so reticent that her mother 
first saw her poems after her daughter’s death. In the face of such diffi- 
culties the study has been admirably done. 


Hunter College. T. O. Massorr. 


CutturE IN THE SoutH. Edited by W. T. Couch. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 1934. xvi, 711 pp. $4.00. 


This formidable symposium of only a little less than three hundred 
and fifty thousand words contains thirty-one essays by as many authors, 
twenty-five of whom are Southern by birth. Accepting the anthropo- 
logical definition of culture as the total of all the mores exhibited by a 
social group in dealing with its environment, the authors discuss expertly 
topics ranging all the way from geographic setting to symphony orches- 


tras, lynching, and modes of dinner-table conversation. In a brief review 
it is possible to do little more than call attention to the essays dealing pri- 
marily with literature. Of these there are four: “Southern Magazines,” 
by Jay B. Hubbell; “The Trend of Literature,” by Donald Davidson; 
“Folk-Songs of the Whites,” by Arthur Palmer Hudson, and “Negro 
Folk-Songs,” by Guy B. Johnson. Five other essays dealing with related 
topics should be mentioned: “Journalism in the South,” by John D. 
Allen; “The Fine Arts,” by Ula Milner Gregory; “Folk and Folklore,” 
by B. A. Botkin; “Southern Speech,” by William Cabell Greet; and 
“Southern Humor,” by John Donald Wade. 

Mr. Hubbell’s history of the Southern magazines, covering the century 
from the establishment of The Southern Review to the present day, was 
greatly needed; it contains much information not previously accessible, 
particularly with reference to the period since 1920, and passes tolerant 
but discriminating judgment upon a series of endeavors that have been, in 
the main, slightly quixotic. Mr. Hudson’s and Mr. Johnson’s studies of 
folk-songs (together with Mr. Botkin’s more general survey), in addition 
to reproducing typical songs and discussing the importance of folk liter- 
ature in the present-day South, contain useful bibliographies of a field 
which has recently received much sympathetic scholarly attention. Mr. 
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Greet’s careful essay on the phonetics of Southern speech, based upon 
phonographic records made at Columbia University and in the South by 
the author and his associates, reassures Southerners who may have been 
inclined to self-consciousness about regional accents by tracing sectional 
differences to varying dialects of settlers from the British Isles. He 
touches upon the vexed question of dialect in fiction and praises the 
recent tendency to substitute careful handling of word order and vocab- 
ulary for the older “local-color” misspellings. 

Mr. Davidson’s history of Southern literature since the World War, 
labeled “A Partisan View,” is written from the somewhat special stand- 
point described in the Agrarian manifesto I'll Take My Stand (1930), to 
which Mr. Davidson was a contributor. He feels that the problem of 
the Southern writer is how to find some way of avoiding on the one hand 
the doctrinaire special pleading of novelists with a “missionary complex” 
like T. S. Stribling, and on the other the impulse to escape. J. B. Cabell 
and Ellen Glasgow have taken refuge in an unsatisfactory irony; the 
various authors who have dealt with the Negro recently have escaped into 
“a new myth, which apotheosizes and exalts the rich primitiveness” of 
the Porgys and the Scarlet Sister Marys. William Faulkner has avoided 
these two bypaths, but has fallen into a literary sadism which has led him 
into a “monstrous wilderness.” The right course seems to Mr. Davidson 
to lie in an effort to recapture the Southern tradition. The writer who is 
integrated with this tradition will avoid the expression of “un-Southern 
ideas,” and will be tempted neither to escape from his environment nor 
to deride it. Casting about for writers who answer these qualifications, 
Mr. Davidson hits upon Elizabeth Madox Roberts and Stark Young, to 
whom he accords brilliant estimates. A glance at the poets suggests that 
the Fugitives are on the right track—a judgment slightly puzzling in 
view of the fact that they are said to be “well within the English tradi- 
tion.” Mr. Davidson closes with the warning that for the present the 
main concern of the Southern writer must be with opposition to indus- 
trialism, since “the only way to re-establish the Southern tradition in 
literature is to re-establish it in life.” This does not involve a contradic- 
tion of Mr. Davidson’s earlier strictures against propaganda in literature 
because “the defense can be made, and ought to be made, outside the 
realm of art itself.” 

In certain respects Mr. Davidson’s theory seems somewhat vague. It 
is perhaps unfair to demand of him a definition of the Southern tradition, 
but his attempts to arrive at such a definition are, to say the least, incon- 
clusive. Too, the distinction involved in the statement that the defense 
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of the Southern tradition ought to be made by artists, but ought to be 
made outside the realm of art, has a certain artificiality. Mr. Davidson 
has perceived that Cabell’s retreat into Poictesme implies in the end a 
retreat from literature itself; but does not the setting up of a realm of 
art, aloof from a controversy that demands the participation of the artist 
as Southerner, also point toward Poictesme? Mr. Davidson himself says, 
earlier in the essay: “I am assuming, contrary to much modern doctrine, 
that a writer’s esthetic acts can not in the last analysis be separated from 
his other acts as a member of society.” It is difficult to reconcile this as- 
sumption either with the strict separation of the Agrarian controversy 
from artistic literature or with Mr. Davidson’s condemnation of writers 
like Ellen Glasgow for indulging in social criticism. 


Southern Methodist University. Henry SMITH. 
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A Cueck.ist oF Unirep States NEwsPAPERS .. . IN THE GENERAL LiBRARY. 
Compiled by Mary Westcott and Allene Ramage. Durham, N. C., 
Duke University. Part III. Michigan-New York. 1933. 335-467 pp. 


This valuable compilation continues to appear, and to make clear how 
fine a collection of files, and odd numbers is now accessible in the only 
Southern newspaper collection of really national scope. The collections 
from Mississippi and New Hampshire are good, and the series of New 
York City material impressive. Apparently. the scattered issues enable us 
to add some titles unknown to Fox, whose List tor 1820-1850, was pub- 
lished by the Bibliographical Society in 1927, and to verify titles known 
to him without specimens. See the Duke entries under M’Dowall’s Jour- 
nal, New York Traveler, Omnibus, and Telegraph (1842). 1 am, how- 
ever, more than ever convinced that alphabetizing should be by first 
significant word of title in such lists; the separation of daily and weekly 
issues of a paper is confusing, and without any advantage. The frequency 
of the Empire State is not unknown to Fox!—and what is the proper 
title? On the whole the catalogue is of course satisfactory. 

T. O. Massorr. 


Hunter College. 


NovetLe Inpo-AMERICANE con introduzione e note a cura di Paolo Bell- 

ezza. Milano. 1932. 277 pp. L. 7, 50. 

This is the first considerable collection of tales of the North American 
Indians to appear in Italian. Though little attempt has been made at a 
systematic treatment, most of the well-known tales appear somewhere in 
the volume. The arrangement is by subject-matter: stories of helpful 
animals, stories of cannibals, etc. Tale-types are not differentiated, and 
no indication is given of tribe or locality. In spite of these limitations, 
this volume is an attractive introduction of American Indian tales to the 
Italian reader. 


Indiana University. StirH THOMPSON. 


Wart Wuitman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, Bibliog- 
raphy and Notes. By Floyd Stovall. New York: American Book 
Company. [1934.] Ixiii, 426 pp. $1.50. 

The first volume to appear in the American Book Company’s “Amer- 
ican Writers Series” is a splendid example of textbook art, cleverly con- 
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trived and issued in a very attractive format. The terrific job of outlin- 
ing Whitman’s life and ideas in the introduction is managed with skill, 
and, despite a few logical lapses and a superstructure of abstractions 
which will be a bit difficult for undergraduates, offers much that will 
interest and challenge the more serious students of Whitman. A selected 
bibliography of approximately seven pages is included, and the text con- 
sists of 310 pages of verse and eighty of prose. Explanatory notes which 
are calculated to offer solutions for many of the obscure passages in the 
text complete the volume. The selections are very happily made and 
provide an ample store of the best of Whitman. Professor Harry Hayden 
Clark is the general editor of the series. 
C. G. 


Emerson-Cioucn Letrers. Edited by Howard F. Lowry and Ralph 
Leslie Rusk. Cleveland: The Rowfant Club. 1934. Edition Limited 
to 165 Copies. 

The correspondence includes 37 letters, 21 written by Clough to Emer- 
son, 12 addressed to Clough by Emerson, 3 by Emerson to Mrs. Clough, 
and one by Emerson to C. E. Norton. The dates run from November 
26, 1847, to November 12, 1872; and most of the letters are brief. All of 
those by Emerson appear in print for the first time. 

C. G. 


A Sexecrep List or Onto AutHors, anp Books. By W. Ralph 
Janeway. Columbus, Ohio: H. L. Hedrick. 1933. Mimeographed. 
248 pp. 

Mr. Janeway’s preliminary check-list of the works of Ohio authors is 
presented with a view to receiving additions and corrections, and it is to 
be hoped that his efforts will result in a final, complete, and accurate 
bibliography. Even as the work now stands, it will be of much greater 
help to the student of Ohio authors than Peter G. Thomson’s long out- 
moded bibliography. 

All correspondence in connection with this work should be addressed 
to Mr. Janeway, Ohio State University Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

C. G. 


Tue Camsrivce History or American Literature. Edited by W. P. 
Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman and Carl Van Doren. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. 3 vols. $4.00. 

This edition of The Cambridge History of American Literature aims 

to put in the hands of students at a remarkably low price the text of a 
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work which still offers much information not readily to be obtained else- 
where. The bibliographies, which formed such a large and valuable por- 


tion of the earlier editions, are omitted from the present one. 


OrrHopoxy IN Massacuusetts 1630-1650: A Genetic Study. By Perry 
Miller. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1933. xvi, 
353 Pp- $3.50. 

The principles of church government—teally politics—and the eco- 
nomic ideas and interests of the early settlers of Massachusetts have so 
beclouded even intelligent students of the thought of early New England 
that the central ideas of “Puritan” religion have been too often lost sight 
of. They may be found in Dexter and Walker—and now again in Mr. 
Miller’s study. It should not be thought, however, that Orthodoxy 
in Massachusetts is a derivative study. Far from it. It is based upon a 
wide range of primary sources—European as well as American; and an 
illuminating picture of the background of the religious ideas of the colo- 
nists is presented before investigation is transferred to the American scene. 
Mr. Miller concludes that the earlier New England divines “constituted a 
sort of second generation to the Ames-Bradshaw group” in England, from 
whom their doctrines of non-separating Congregationalism were derived. 
The survey of the settling and adjusting of these derived concepts and 
points of view as circumstances in the colony demanded completes the 
volume—and is a more familiar story. 

Orthodoxy in Massachusetts is an excellent study, bound with the triple 
brass of fact, and will provide the student and critic of early New England 
thought with exact information in regard to the central beliefs of the 
leading intellects of two highly significant decades in the Bay Colony. 
The literary student should read this work if only to see how incapable 


the “Puritans” were of defining “Puritanism.” 
&. 


EMERSON IN FranxreicH: Wirkungen und Parallelen. By Hans Keller. 
Giessen. 1932. 113 pp. 


This pamphlet represents the first three chapters of a doctoral disser- 
tation on Emerson in France written at the University of Giessen under 
the supervision of Professor Walther Fischer. The entire work is to be 
published in Beitrégen zur Philosophie, Heidelberg, and will include 
chapters on Emerson’s connections with Amiel, liberal French Protestant- 
ism, Jules Payot, the French movement toward the “Religion of the Soul,” 
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French symbolism, Jean-Marie Guyau, Bergson, Maeterlinck, the “Re- 
naissance of the French Spirit,” and Paul Oltramare. 

The three chapters now published discuss Emerson’s “World of 
Ideas,” his “Personal Relations with France and the French Spirit,” and 
“Emerson and French Criticism.” The method pursued in the work is 
first to elaborate a general picture of Emerson’s ideas and then to pro- 
ceed toward the special topic which engages the writer. Obviously, the 
first chapter is of the greatest importance. In it Mr. Keller denies that 
Emerson is a philosopher, but nevertheless proceeds to outline in neat 
style the chief characteristics of Emerson’s beliefs. At times, like most 
students of the Sage of Concord, the author uses the conscious rhetorical 
exaggerations of Emerson as grist for his argument, but in general his out- 
line is amazingly sound—and very effectively organized. Of especial 
value are the parallels to the thought of certain German writers which 
are introduced by way of illustration—particularly Schleiermacher. (The 
present critic would like to suggest to German students the desirability of 
a special study of Emerson and Schleiermacher and also of Emerson and 
Jacob Boehme.) 

The second chapter is an obvious summary prelude—and the third 
a cursory glance at the chief French writers on Emerson, beginning with 
Philaréte Chasles and Edgar Quinet and ending with Marie Dugard and 
Régis Michaud. In considering French criticism of Emerson in general 
Mr. Keller observes (p. 113): 


Im Lichte der franzdsischen Kritik verdient Emerson Erwahnung und Widerhall als 
hochgesinnter individualistischer und “aristokratischer,” die Wiirde des Individuums ver- 
teidigender Denker, als Verkiinder und Vorkampfer einer lebensnahen idealistischen 
Philosophie und Geisteshaltung, als Moralist und Lebensfihrer, als in die Zukunft weisender 
Wegbereiter seines Volkes und der Menschheit, als der amerikanisches Wesen am typischsten 
in sich verkérpernde Amerikaner, als grészter Geist Amerikas, als Romantiker. 


C. G. 


Epcar ALLAN Poe AND THE PuiapetpHia Saturday Courter: Facsimile 
Reproductions of the First Texts of Poe’s Earliest Tales and “Raising 
the Wind.” With an Introduction by John Grier Varner. Charlottes- 
ville: University of Virginia. 1933. xi, 85 pp. $1.50. 


This small volume with its adequate introduction and bibliography by 
Mr. Varner makes readily available for students of Poe the Philadelphia 
Saturday Courier text of his five earliest tales and a later essay entitled 
“Raising the Wind.” The five tales, discovered in the Courier by Pro- 
fessor Killis Campbell in 1915, are: “Metzengerstein,” “The Duke De 
L’Omelette,” “A Tale of Jerusalem,” “A Decided Loss,” and “The Bargain 
Lost.” Announcements concerning the Courier contest in which Poe was 
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probably an unsuccessful competitor are also reproduced. As Mr. Varner 
well points out, a study of these tales reveals “much concerning the de- 
velopment of the author’s style and art,” his method of writing, his 
sources, and his character during a mysterious period of his life. 


Duke University. Davin K. Jackson. 


Auruors Topay anp Yesterpay: A Companion to Living Authors. Edited 
by Stanley J. Kunitz. Illustrated with 320 Photographs and Draw- 
ings. New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1933. viii, 726 pp. 
$5.00. 

This excellent volume, which supplements Living Authors (1931), 
includes a number of recent writers who are no longer living and also a 
number of authors outside of America and England who are widely read 
in this country. It gives some material not readily found elsewhere; it 
should be of especial value to librarians and teachers. 


THE JournaL or Braprorb, 1883-1932. Edited by Van Wyck 
Brooks. Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1933. xXili, 560 pp. $4.50. 

“The Journal,” remarks Mr. Brooks in his preface, “is thus the record 
of a literary life impressive in its devotion and continuity, a life which, 
in its steady integrity, its adaptation of means to valuable ends, its coher- 
ence and well-directed intensity, recalls the classical age of American 
letters.” Mr. Brooks estimates that he has reprinted about one-seventh 
of the total, which must run close to 1,500,000 words. There are numer- 
ous passages which reflect Bradford’s feeling about the subjects of his 
biographical sketches. There are significant comments on his wide read- 
ing, which included Chaucer, the Elizabethan dramatists, even Sophocles 
in the original Greek. Of particular interest are his comments on Matthew 
Arnold, whom he met soon after the latter’s discourse on Emerson. I 
quote a brief comparison of his own biographical method with that of 
Lytton Strachey: 


He employs the old biographical method in its extreme simplicity, tells his story with 
epic continuity and epic digression and allows his psychological comment to embroider 
itself upon the narrative where it best may, and almost, as it sometimes seems to me, 
where it will. My whole conception of psychography is utterly strange to him, the casting 
loose once and for all from the bonds of chronology and resorting to a method of com- 
position which is purely psychological and zsthetic, with elaborate arrangement of contrast 
and climax, entirely disregarding the sequence of events. Reste 2 voir which method 
is the better, and as to this I cannot pronounce. 
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Co.ecrep Prose or Exinor Wyuiz. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1933. 

879 pp. $3.50. 

This volume appropriately follows the Collected Poems of 1932. Each 
section contains an interesting preface. Carl Van Vechten introduces 
Jennifer Lorn; Carl Van Doren, The Venetian Glass Nephew; Stephen 
Vincent Benét, The Orphan Angel; Isabel Paterson, Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard; and William Rose Benét, the ninety pages of Fugitive Prose. It 
is a beautifully printed book. 


Creative America: An Anthology. Chosen and Edited by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. New York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1933. 


xlv, 749 pp. $4.00. 

Mr. Lewisohn has, he says, aimed at “a book embodying the ultimate 
effort and highest exercise of the American spirit, containing for their 
[Americans’] contemplation both a usable past and a not inglorious 
present.” This compilation is an excellent companion volume to Mr. 
Lewisohn’s Expression in America. Teachers who may be looking for a 
new text will object to the fragmentary nature of the selections. 


My House or Lire: An Autobiography. By Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934. 
ix, 335 Pp- $3.50. 

Part I, “A Girl of the Genesee Valley,” deals with the author’s early 
life and education. Part II, “Pioneering for Poetry,” throws light upon 
the many poets whom Miss Rittenhouse [Mrs. Clinton Scollard] has 
known—particularly Richard Hovey, Louise Imogen Guiney, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Amy Lowell, and Vachel Lindsay. 


Homecominc: An Autobiography. By Floyd Dell. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart. [1933.] xi, 368 pp. $3.00. 
An important book for those who are interested in literary life in 
Chicago and New York, Greenwich Village, The Masses, and the author 
of Moon-Calf. 


Mopern AMERICAN Poetry; Mopern British Poetry. Combined Edition 
[on India Paper]. Edited by Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. [1934.] xxxviii, 850; xxxiv, 790 pp. $4.75. 
Indispensable for courses in contemporary poetry. Mr. Untermeyer’s 

biographical sketches are among the best available, and he keeps his 

anthologies up to date. 
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Seecrep Lerrers oF Georce Epwarp Woopserry. With an Introduction 
by Walter de la Mare. Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1933. xxv, 282 pp. $3.50. 

An ably edited collection of interestingly written letters that throw 
light on Woodberry’s poetry, education, teaching, and literary work. 
Especially interesting are his letters to his former students. See in partic- 
ular the letter to John Erskine, May 18, 1911. 


SeLecreD Poems or GeorcE Epwarp Woopserry. Boston and New York: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. viii, 120 pp. $2.50. 


Arter StraNncE Gonos: A Primer of Modern Heresy. (The Page-Barbour 
Lectures at the University of Virginia, 1933.) By T. S. Eliot. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. [1934.] 72 pp. $1.25. 

A development of the point of view expressed in Eliot’s earlier essay, 
“Tradition and the Individual Talent,” with interesting comments on 
Thomas Hardy, D. H. Lawrence, Irving Babbitt, Ezra Pound, “probably 
the most important living poet in our language,” and Yeats. “In a 
society like ours, worm-eaten with Liberalism,” says Mr. Eliot, “the 
only thing possible for a person with strong convictions is to state a point 
of view and leave it at that.” 


THe Movern Muse: Poems of To-Day, British and American. London: 
Published for the English Association by the Oxford University Press. 
1934. XX, 306 pp. $2.00. 

The success of its anthology, Poems of To-day, has prompted the 
English Association to “attempt a wider appeal by the issue of a further 
volume to include also poems by modern writers from the United States 
of America and from the Dominions.” What will interest American 
readers in this excellent collection is not so much the selections from 
American writers as those from the British Dominions. 


Verse. New Edition. By Adelaide Crapsey. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 1934. 132 pp. $2.00. 
“In this, the third edition, there are printed twenty additional poems, 
besides a variant of one of the poems, ‘Fresher than spring’s new scents.’ ” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND GeorcE TickNor: A Chapter in American Scholar- 
ship. By O. W. Long. Williamstown, Mass.: The McClelland Press. 
1933. (Pamphlet.) 39 pp. 

A significant study, based to a large extent on unpublished manuscript 
sources, which throws light on both Ticknor and Jefferson. 
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ANnonyMs AND Pszuponyms. By Adah V. Morris. Chicago, IIl.: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1934. 22 pp. (Pamphlet.) 50 cents. 
A valuable descriptive bibliography of works dealing with anonyms 
and pseudonyms. Pp. 4-6 deal with American and English works. 


Epcar ALLAN Por as a Mystic: Address Made at the Celebration of the 
125th Anniversary of Edgar Allan Poe's Birthday Held in Philadelphia, 
January 19th, 1934. By Gabriel Wells. Metuchen, N. J.: Ninety-nine 
Copies Printed for The American Book Collector. 1934. 12 pp. 
This reprint from The American Book Collector, February, 1934, 

contains a new letter of Poe’s dated February 29, 1848, addressed to 

George E. Irbey. 


Joun Henry: 4 Folk-Lore Study. By Louis W. Chappell. Jena, Ger- 
many: Frommannsche Verlag: Walter Biedermann. 1933. 
Professor Chappell takes issue with Guy B. Johnson. The appendix 

has a large and interesting collection of John Henry songs and variants. 


Tue Best Poems oF 1933. Selected by Thomas Moult and decorated by 
Elizabeth Montgomery. New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
Inc. n.d. 128 pp. 

Of the 83 poems included, 41 are American. 


TwentietH Century Suort Stories. Selected by Sylvia Chatfield Bates. 
Boston and New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 1933. xiv, 
545 pp- $2.25. 

Suort Stories oF Topay. Edited by Raymond Woodbury Pence. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1934. xiv, 512 pp. $1.90. 

Two excellent collections of short stories of recent times, both mainly 
by American writers. 


A CORRECTION 


In Professor Lewis Chase’s “A New Poe Letter,” published in our 
March, 1934, number, the date 1888, given in footnote 7, should be 1808. 
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